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| EDITORIAL 


OMEWARD bound after 
glorious weeks of travel, friendship and 
experiences rich and manifold! Alone, 
with the great ocean spreading out in 
every direction, eloquent of limitless time 
and space, and symbolic of an eternity 
vaster than all the plans of fretful man, 
of a unity in a Divine plan for the human 
race! 

Thoughts turn to scenes of recent days, 
to nations disciplined in orderliness and 
purpose, evident in tenseness of life, in 
the feverish training of youth, in men 
girding themselves for a mighty struggle 
for self-preservation. Unity through dis- 
cipline and surrender of liberty! 


ae O N England and the recent Cor- 
onation thoughts are wont to dwell in 
contemplation of rich significance and 
symbolism, of the binding together of a 
mighty empire through faith in the char- 
acter and integrity of the Crown. Unity 
through faith and freedom and the pres- 
ervation of democracy in far distant 
corners of the earth! 

Upon idealism and adherence to funda- 
mental principles, unity in America is 


likewise dependent. Privileged beyond 
all nations in her inheritance of freedom, 
her hope for the future lies in the char- 
acter of a sovereign people. To preserve 
her corner stones of faith in God and man, 
and to go forward to the attainment of 
her ideals should be her united purpose 
today. “America enlightening the world” 
is still symbolic of hope to millions. Free- 
dom, equality, justice and humanity are 
by-words that, when made real and last- 
ing, will bind all men together in peace 
and accord. 


te 


synonymous with a warless world. A 
return to religion and to the perfecting of 
character will enable man to accord to 
others the freedom and self-respect neces- 
sary to make the world united in purpose 
and so, safe for democracy. 

As our citizens travel in other lands 
may they maintain that loyalty to ideals 
that reflects America’s traditions. Gentle- 
ness and good manners and consideration 
of others win friendship and good-will 
and lead toward peace and unity. 

FLoRENCE HaGue BEcKER. 
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KNUTE BACKLUND; MRS. HAL SEABERG, CHAPTER BANNER BEARER 
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Members 100% Subscribers ! 


Col. Wm. Wallace Chapter is the first to report all members 
as subscribers to D. A. R. Magazine 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 28th, 1937. 
Mrs. E. F. Puryear, National Chairman, 
D. A. R. Magazine, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. Puryear: 


The Col. Wm. Wallace Chapter, D. A. R. wishes to acknowledge with deep appre- 
ciation your telegram and letters of congratulation upon its one hundred per cent sub- 
scriptions to the D. A. R. Magazine. 


Having attained our goal, it was the nicest birthday gift a Chapter could have. 
This achievement and the birthday cake, with two candles, were the highlights of our 
second anniversary observed Saturday, April 10th. 


In reply to your request for details of this achievement, it will be necessary to go 
back two years when I, as Vice-Regent, attended the Continental Congress for the first 
time. Our Chapter had just been organized. To read the program of the 44th Con- 
tinental Congress required quite a little time. To develop the many phases of work to 
such a degree of perfection must have required years and years of conscientious thought, 
patience and service as proved by the splendid reports. 

In order to become better informed, I immediately subscribed for the D. A. R. 
MaGazinE for two years. I also wanted the pictures and histories of the candidates for 
office. The young lady graciously dated my subscription from January 1935 instead of 
April so I could have the Macazine previous to the election. 


Our organizing Regent, Mrs. John H. Phillips, could not be persuaded to continue 
in office, so the mantle of this honorable office fell upon me. When the Chapter’s organ- 
ization was effected there were two transfer members. Hence the great need for infor- 
mation. Because the D. A. R. Macazine was so interesting and helpful, and because | 
wanted our members to be readers of it also, a recommendation was submitted at our 
first Board of Management meeting, with its adoption as follows: Resolved, “That we 
try to have one hundred per cent D. A. R. MAcazine subscriptions for the year with Mrs. 
Jesse C. Shupe, Chairman.” 

After canvassing our membership for months, a real obstacle became apparent. In 
each of five families, there were two members. This difficulty was obviated by the Board 
of Management providing a “Gift Subscription Fund.” In the cases cited, and others 
due to various reasons, a year’s subscription was sent to High Schools, and a hospital. 
The Librarians were interviewed. In each case, they were delighted to have the D. A. R. 
Magazine. 

We have just celebrated “Conservation Day” (June 19th) which included a “Flag 
Raising” (twenty by twelve feet) and dedication of seventy-one trees which included a 
“Constitution tree.” Enclosed please find group pictures. 


Very sincerely, 


CLoypeE Woopwarp Brooks, 
(Mrs. Chas. A.) 


Regent. 
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Trinity Court Studio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TREES DEDICATED BY COL. WM. WALLACE CHAPTER, PITTSBURGH, PA. CLOSE UP VIEW OF MRS. SPENCER’S 

TREE, DEDICATED BY MRS. CHAS. P. FREEBLE. TWENTY-SEVEN OF THESE BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS IN THIS 

GROUP. OTHER TREES WERE LOMBARDY, POPLAR, RED MAPLE, WHITE BIRCH, BLACK WALNUT, AMERICAN 
ELMS AND A NORWAY MAPLE 


Trinity Court Studio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COL. WM. WALLACE CHAPTER, PITTSBURGH, PA., CELEBRATED FLAG DAY BY DEDICATING A NEW FLAG WHICH 
THEY PRESENTED TO ZOAR HOME FOR BABIES. WITH FORMAL CEREMONY, A GODDESS OF LIBERTY AND SIX 
AIDES CARRIED THE FLAG TO THE FLAGSTAFF, WHERE IT WAS DEDICATED. A CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
FOLLOWED, WITH THE DEDICATION OF 71 MEMORIAL TREES WHICH HAD BEEN PLANTED BY THE CHAPTER 
IN THE GROUNDS OF THE HOME. SPECIAL EXERCISES WERE HELD FOR TREES DEDICATED TO MRS. HARPER 
DONELSON SHEPPARD, PENNSYLVANIA STATE REGENT; MRS. WILLIAM A. BECKER, PRESIDENT GENERAL; 
MRS. WILLIAM H. ALEXANDER, VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL; MRS. LOU REYNOLDS SPENCER, REGISTRAR GEN- 
ERAL; MRS. JOSEPH E. BALDRIDGE, NATIONAL VICE CHAIRMAN MUSEUM COMMITTEE; MRS. JOHN H. 
PHILLIPS, ORGANIZING RECENT; MRS. P. F. VOLLNOGLE, A DECEASED ORGANIZING MEMBER; THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED STATES; AND A GROUP OF TREES REPRESENTING THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 
CHAPTER. A TOUR OF THE HOME, INSPECTING THEIR FINE HUMAN CONSERVATION WORK, CLOSED THE 
CELEBRATION 
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“Carry Me Back To Old Virginia” 


SALLY RowBoTHAM 


State Regent of Virginia 


|e manner of travelogues Virginia will 
be unfolded as we shall pursue our way 
along paths of enduring history. So much 
must, of necessity, be omitted that the duty 
of selection becomes a larger task than 
would be the compilation of sparser facts, 
and the author must enter a plea for the 
kindest indulgence of any who may miss 
an anticipated cherished spot, which as in 
the case of “Homes of the Presidents,” may 
be found in separate articles. As these 
lines are being written it was, to the day, 
exactly 330 years ago, when the good ships 
“Sarah Constant,” “Goodspeed” and “Dis- 
covery” brought their 100 adventurers to 
face meager existence, “starving times,” 
when 500 were reduced to 60 and the ac- 
tuality, and constant threat, of Indian mas- 
sacre, when in 1622 one-fourth of the 1300 
population was slain. 

Amid it all stand out John Smith of more 
than mere “Pocahontas fame”; and John 
Rolf who saw the future value of tobacco 
cultivation. A Dutch ship brought a cargo 
of negroes; another ship brought 20 maid- 
ens to become wives of the colonists; other 
ships brought indentured immigrants, and 
free entrants who came at their own cost. 
After about 20 years a census showed 182 
persons (3 negroes) with 22 dwellings in 
the beginnings of the Jamestown village to- 


gether with one church, one merchant's , 


store, 3 store houses and one large guard 
house. Much adjacent land had been 
cleared and settlers were spreading up the 
river and into the interior. 

In 1624 the charter of the London Com- 
pany, under which colonization had started, 
was revoked, and Virginia became a Royal 
Colony which recognized the existing 
Representative Assembly which first met in 
1619. 

_In 1676 Nathaniel Bacon revolted against 
the arbitrary rule of Governor Berkeley, 
sowing the seeds of resistance which cul- 
minated in the Revolutionary War 100 
years later. 

From the first temporary landing place 


on Cape Henry, following the lines of dis- 
covery and migration where possible, we 
shall look at the immediate countryside 
around Norfolk which recalls the Battle 
of Great Bridge from which the oldest chap- 
ter of this section takes its name, and 
erected this monument in commemoration 
of a minor battle which had serious results. 

Embittered by defeat the British bom- 
barded the helpless city of Norfolk, and, 
after the resultant fire, the only standing 
building was St. Paul’s Church, built in 
1739; the delight of youngsters who see, 
embedded in its wall, a cannon ball fired 
from H. M. S. Liverpool during the siege. 
Again, an early landmark gives name to 
a society; this time to “The Cannon Ball 


Chapter” of the local C. A. R. 


MRS. ARTHUR ROWBOTHAM, STATE RECENT OF 
VIRGINIA 
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Our other chapter, Old Donation, derives 
its name from this church built in 1694 
whose pre-revolutionary rector “donated” 
his property for the education of poor boys 
and girls. One mile north of here is 
“Witch Duck” where Grace Sherwood, ac- 
cused of being a witch, was tested. She 
was put in water “above a man’s depth to 
try how she swims therein.” 

Not far away is the thriving city of Suf- 
folk, the largest peanut market in the 
world. Here is Constantia Chapter which 
finds its name in the good ship “Susan Con- 
stant” by genealogical descent. About 
1700 John Constant, cruising up the Nanse- 
mond River, home of the Indians of the 
same name, built what was known as Con- 
stant’s Warehouse. He was descended from 
the Susan Constant for whom the ship was 
named. Back from the river Constant 
built a home called “Constantia.” In more 
recent years the grounds were utilized for 
a cemetery and the house dismantled. The 
main objective of the chapter has been the 
repurchase of a cemetery plot and to re- 
place, on its former site, the home of John 
Constant. It was impossible to reassemble 
all the original material, but many bricks 
and materials have been gathered that were 
in the home, and the restoration of an old 
landmark has preserved an antiquity for 
which commendation is justly due. 

Farther west, but off our line of travel, 
are three chapters. Judith Randolph at 
Farmville, James Allen at Crewe, and 
Joseph Hedges at Emporia. 

Across the river from Norfolk we glimpse 
Portsmouth Navy Yard and Fort Nelson 
destroyed by the British in 1779, giving 
its name to Fort Nelson Chapter, from 
whose many offers we select the home of 
Commodore Richard Dale, a lieutenant 
under John Paul Jones on the Bonne 
Homme Richard, and then turn our prow 
up the “Jeems”—the James River. To our 
right we glimpse Hampton, built on the 
site of the Indian village Kecoughtan, and 
the oldest permanent English settled com- 
munity in America. Here was established 
the first free school on this continent. 
Shortly we pass almost within sight of 
Smithfield, occupied by Benedict Arnold 
in 1781. Both these places have D. A. R. 
chapters, Hampton, and Col. William Allen, 
respectively. 


MRs. CHARLES BLACKWELL KEESEE, CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY GENERAL, N. 8S. D. A. R. 


Who does not recall Bacon’s Rebellion? 
Distant from the river we nevertheless re- 
produce “Bacon’s Castle” where his follow- 
ers barricaded themselves against the forces 
of Lord Berkeley. 

Surry, rich in history, furnishes the old- 
est brick house in Virginia built in 1652, 
and owned by Thomas Rolfe, the son of 
John Rolfe and Pocahontas. 

And now we swing across the mile wide 
James to Jamestown Island, the first perma- 
nent settlement, to be abandoned after 
Bacon’s followers destroyed it, when the 
capital was removed to Williamsburg. Of 
the many interesting features we reproduce 
the famous old church, restored and in use, 
and the Sacramental Monument within the 
enclosure which is a memorial to the 
Reverend Mr. Hunt, the first minister of 
the colony. 

Two hundred yards away, along the river 
front, the government is excavating the 
foundations of the original houses, and 
uncovering the “surface map” of the first 
settlement. 

Leaving the river, by modern travel we 
are quickly in Williamsburg—the colonial 
capital after Jamestown’s destruction. 
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Acme Photo Co., Norfolk, Va. 


GREAT BRIDGE MONUMENT, NORFOLK, ERECTED BY 
GREAT BRIDGE CHAPTER 


Amid the restored colonial atmosphere, the 
generous service of Mr. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., are two outstanding original build- 
ings. 

The College of William and Mary, the 
second oldest in America, was founded in 
1693, and its oldest building, designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, dominates an ex- 
pansive campus. The parish church has 
a gallery for the students who, in the early 
days, were locked in during the hours of, 
worship. The canopied pew of the colo- 
nial governor, the square pews displaying 
silver plates of the owners, the rich yet 
simple adornment of the church take one 
back to the days when Lord Dunmore took 
flight to escape the angered patriots. 

Williamsburg Chapter has a_ unique 
chapter house “Ye Olde Debtors Prison” 
which caused some merriment when the 
chapter regent gave an invitation “to Ye 
Olde Debtors Prison where the daughters 
always find a hospitable welcome.” Here 
I wish to present four chapter houses of 
which Virginia is justly proud. 

In the midst of Sir William Beverley’s 
estate, at Kalorama, near Staunton, a room 
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has been graciously set aside for the chap- 
ter room of the Colonel Thomas Hughart 
Chapter. 

Next is the Fort Nelson Chapter House, 
at Portsmouth, the gift of Mr. Jerome Pen- 
dleton Carr, in honor of his wife, the chap- 
ter regent. The inviting exterior is a por- 
tent of a delightfully arranged and com- 
modious interior. 

And as we reach Yorktown, but a few 
miles away, we come to our fourth, The 
Custom House, the first in our country. In 
ruins, it was bought, and restored by the 
efforts of the Comte de Grasse Chapter, a 
fine contribution to preservation of shrines, 
and, in addition to being the chapter home, 
it is a museum containing an increasing 
treasury of colonial and revolutionary re- 
lics, upon whose walls are tablets to lead- 
ers on both sides of the Revolutionary 
War. 

As we have already come to Yorktown 
in mentioning the Custom House we pass 
up the old street lined with the gnarled 
remnants of mulberry trees that Dudley 
Diggs brought for encouraging the hoped 
for, but unsuccessful silk industry. Two 
ancient houses, one on each side the street, 
vie with each other as to antiquity; each 
a desirable, comfortable home. The “Nel- 
son House,” whose owner ordered that, if 
in line of fire, it be not spared for the Brit- 
ish had to be routed, a handsome colonial 
structure, stands commandingly amid its 
walled-in gardens. Across the street is the 
Victory Monument, and each Yorktown 
Day it is the center of ceremonies, long 
instituted by the D. A. R. when wreaths 
are placed at its base. 

We cannot leave without a tribute to the 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NORFOLK 
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YE DEBTORS’ PRISON 


Moore House where the surrender terms 
were signed. 

Nearby, one of a cluster of active chap- 
ters of which Hampton has been men- 
tioned, is the chapter of The Free State of 
Warwick, one of our youngest, but one that 
has proved its worth. 

The name of the Newport News Chapter 
commemorates a dramatic incident occur- 
ring in Virginia in 1610, which saved the 
Jamestown colony from complete abandon- 
ment. The colonists, ill, discouraged, and 
lacking in supplies, determined to give up 
the venture in the new world, and return 
to England. Sir Thomas Gates and Sir 
George Sommers, who had but recently 
arrived, concurred in their decision, and 
the entire company forthwith set sail. How- 
ever, they were met at the mouth of the 
James River by three ships under com- 
mand of Captain Newport, bringing men 
and supplies, and turned back. Thus the 
undertaking in the new world, which led 
to the founding of a great nation, pro- 
ceeded. 

The spot at which this memorable event 
took place was called Newport’s Newes, 
and here a thriving city since has been built. 

Across the Chesapeake Bay we go to 
“Eastern Shore,” where Virginia’s “far 
flung battle line” has two somewhat iso- 
lated chapters, Northampton County, and 
Eastern Shore of Virginia. Here is the 
Court House and Clerk’s office, at Eastville, 
where are the oldest continuous court rec- 
ords in the United States, dating in un- 
broken line from 1632. 

This affords opportunity to present one 
of the greatest contributions made, and still 
to be made, by the Virginia Daughters. 
Subjected to rough and perpetual usage, 
frequently lost by theft or fire, forgotten 
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in damp attics and cellars, are court records 
containing items of vital concern to Vir- 
ginians and their descendants. While other 
patriotic societies have joined in the work, 
during the past few years the Virginia 
D. A. R. has expended large sums for the 
“Restoration and Preservation of Records.” 

By actual count, no less than 55 volumes 
have been restored by the Virginia Daugh- 
ters, comprising Order, Deed, and Will 
Books, and Marriage Registers, bearing 
dates from 1632 and prior to 1800. Other 
valuable papers have been salvaged, many 
accidentally discovered, and _ preserved. 
These old tattered books, resurrected to 
stalwart life are handsomely bound and 
returned to their place of origin, but photo- 
stat copies comprising every restored page 
are in the Archives Department of the State 
Library, where, without having to travel 
from county seat to county seat, they may 
be explored by those in search of their 
forebears, and all this without any fee so- 
ever, the gift of the Virginia Daughters to 
all who wish to accept it. Yet, with all 
this accomplished, only about half the rec- 
ords prior to 1700 have been restored, and 
several hundred prior to 1800 are in need 
of repair. 


(Courtesy of Virginia State Chamber of Commerce) 


JAMESTOWN RESTORED CHURCH 
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CUSTOMS HOUSE 


As we cross the York River dredges and 
cranes are salvaging the wreckage of Brit- 
ish warships sunk when Cornwallis was 
cornered in the neighborhood of Yorktown. 
Passing by Abingdon Church, where George 
Washington’s grandmother Mildred War- 
ner worshipped, and is buried at nearby 
Warner Hall which was patented in 1650, 
we make a reverent halt at a little white 
cottage, the carefully preserved birthplace 
of Walter Reed who helped banish yellow 
fever by proving the scourge to be carried 
by mosquitoes, thus becoming the indirect 
builder of the Panama Canal, and giving 
name to the famed nation’s hospital in 
Washington. 

An architectural gem is the Ware 
Church, built in 1693, but we hurry on, 
lured by the sound of gunfire. The open- 
ing shot in Virginia’s war! Lord Dun- 
more’s fleet on which he is escaping from 
Williamsburg is sheltered at Gwynn’s 
Island. General Andrew Lewis has a bat- 
tery on the river bluff. Contemptuously 
Dunmore retires for the night saying, 
“We'll knock those ‘crickets’ off the hill 
after breakfast.” But the “crickets” forced 
his flight, and so our nearby chapter at 
Mathews Court House is named Cricket 
Hill. 

Tappahannock—the county seat of Es- 
sex—and old Debtor’s Prison—and a court 
house crammed with records, the older 
documents cared for in steel cases provided 
by Henricopolis Chapter, which is placing a 
tablet on part of the remaining walls of the 
original court house, on which a super- 
structure has been built. The court house, 
built in 1728, was burned by the British 
in 1814, 
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From Tappahannock we cross the Rappa- 
hannock—over a magnificent bridge—how 
charmingly pleasing are many of these In- 
dian names! Yes, the “Mayflower” came 
into these waters, after Plymouth, of course, 
and Virginians also “came over” on this 
famous pioneer of the seas. But we have 
come to the Northern Neck of Virginia just 
to have a look at Stratford the home of the 
Lee family, and Wakefield in whose beauti- 
ful cedar grove are the tombs of many of 
the Washingtons. 

Here’s “Cherry Tree Farm” famous for 
its hatchet story, and we are in Fredericks- 
burg with historic spots on every corner. 
Here is where Matthew Fontaine Maury was 
born and lived; here is a row of one-story 
buildings, President Monroe’s office, but 
chief of all is “Kenmore” built by Colonel 
Fielding Lewis for his wife, Betty, George 
Washington’s only sister. 

Some years back this magnificent, tree 
embowered home was to be dismantled— 
its period wood-work and interior finish- 
ings to be sold and carted away, and an 
apartment house to be substituted. In this 
extremity the Washington-Lewis Chapter of 
fifteen daughters was organized for the 
avowed purpose of retaining the place as 
a shrine. The impossible has been accom- 


YORKTOWN MONUMENT 
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(State Conservation and Development Commission of Va.) 


STRATFORD, THE BIRTHPLACE OF GENERAL R. E. LEE, 
LOCATED IN WESTMORELAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


plished, the purchase price of $30,000.00 
laboriously collected, and patriotism has 
prevailed over commercial vandalism. 
While other organizations have been inter- 
ested in saving this American heritage, only 
the concerted, strenuous action of the 
Washington-Lewis Chapter saved the day. 

In the old days there was a box walk 
connecting “Kenmore” with Mary Wash- 
ington’s home and the plan is to purchase 
and restore this old right-of-way. 

Somewhere near U. S. Route 1, on which 
we are going north, a man named John 
Smith found an Indian village “Petomek”; 
that is why the river is called “Potomac.” 
This was in 1608. Whether father Pow- 
hatan and daughter Pocahontas appeared 
on the scene at this time is uncertain, but 
four years later Pocahontas was captured, 
and her marriage to John Rolfe, and her 
voyage to the English court are well known. 
John and his wife lived not far from the 
present Richmond and had only one son, 
Thomas Rolfe, whose home in Surry has 
been shown. From him many Virginians 
claim descent, with all pride in their trace 
of Indian blood. 

Now we are at Mount Vernon, and, 
though its familiar facade is in every school 
history, a trip through Virginia would not 
be complete without it; and it is repro- 
duced in “The Homes of the Presidents.” 
But, like so many places it must be visited; 
the original furniture and carpets; Wash- 
ington’s surveyor’s level; the room in which 
he died; the rooms in which he lived. The 
last baby born in this house lives in Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Eleanor Selden Washington 
Howard—-Honorary Vice President General 
from Virginia for Life, and Honorary State 
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Regent, many of us have met her—more 
of us love her. 

Passing the old kitchen, and the old coach 
house, we descend a slope overlooking the 
broad Potomac to reach the “heart” of Mt. 
Vernon. A tomb in the recess of the hill- 
side contains the body of him who was, 
and is, “First.” Every year on the Sun- 
day afternoon before our National Con- 
gress opens the D. A. R. has a Pilgrimage 
to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and 
then to this spot where, with suitable cere- 
monies a wreath is laid, which in our hearts 
we now symbolically do as we read these 
words. 

A few miles north, on the magnificent 
Mt. Vernon Highway, we are in old Alexan- 
dria, on the edge of Virginia overlooking 
the capital city. Here is Christ Church 
where Washington worshipped and the 
famed “Gadsby’s Tavern,” where many cele- 
brities gathered, with its “Room of the Un- 
known Female Stranger,” recently restored 
by John Alexander Chapter, carrying a 
mysterious romance of pre-revolutionary 
days. 

The original door and doorframe from 
Gabsby’s Tavern, Alexandria, Virginia, is 
now on exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York City. The en- 
trance, of which this is a part, has recently 
been restored by the Mount Vernon Chap- 
ter in honor of Mrs. Eleanor Selden Wash- 
ington Howard. 

Ballroom from Gadsby’s Tavern, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. Here General Washington’s 


(Photo by Dementi Studio, Richmond, Va.) 
(State Conservation and Development Commission of Virginia) 


TOMB OF GCEORCE WASHINGTON AT MOUNT VERNON 
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last birthday was celebrated with a memor- 
able ball, attended by General and Mrs. 
Washington. This Ballroom is on exhibi- 
tion in Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. The Virginia Daughters are 
pledged to reproduce this Ballroom in 
original setting. Mrs. C. A. Swann Sin- 
clair, Hon. National President of C. A. R., 
and State Chaplain of Virginia D. A. R., 
is State Chairman for the Gadsby Ballroom 
fund. 

Alexandria with its Mount Vernon, John 
Alexander, and Kate Waller Barrett chap- 
ters is organizing its fourth to be called 
Dr. Elisha Dick Chapter—Dr. Dick (1750- 
1825) commanded cavalry under “Light 
Horse Harry Lee” in 1794—a_ noted 
physician, was a consultant during Wash- 
ington’s last illness. Washington’s por- 
trait, hanging at Mt. Vernon, was painted 
from life by Dr. Dick, who succeeded 
Washington as Worshipful Master of Alex- 
andria Lodge, and performed the masonic 
ceremonies at the funeral. In 1792 Dr. 
Dick laid the cornerstone of the District 
of Columbia at Jones Point. 

Nearby, at Fort Humphreys, is /rvine- 


Welles Chapter, named for Brigadier Wil- 
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liam Irvinne of Pennsylvania, and Thomas 
Welles, fourth Governor of Connecticut; a 
little distance is Francis Wallis Chapter at 
Cherrydale, the first chapter to organize 
Junior American Citizen Clubs in Virginia, 
an undertaking which is “taking hold” in 
the state; Falls Church Chapter, at Falls 
Church, and named for the church where 
Washington was churchwarden—a magnifi- 
cent tulip tree carrying the iron ring to 
which he tethered his horse, and, not far 
away, our active Thomas Nelson Chapter at 
Clarendon. 

Fairfax—the chapter named for the 
county, fairly revels in revolutionary his- 
tory, and we select a tablet erected by the 
chapter at Great Falls on the Potomac in 
honor of George Washington’s promotion 
of that river’s navigation. From the tan- 
talizing number of country mansions 
“Salona” is chosen. On the approach of 
the British, Dolly Madison found refuge 
in her flight from the White House, carry- 
ing with her the original copy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and Stuart's famous 
portrait of Washington. 

Culpeper, whose chapter memorializes 
Culpeper Minute Men, has a shaft, re- 
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(Photo by Dementi Studio, Richmond, Va.) 
LIBERTY BELL OF VIRGINIA 


cently unveiled by the chapter to her ances- 
tors of whom John Randolph of Roanoke 
said, “They were raised in a minute, armed 
in a minute, marched in a minute, fought 
in a minute, and vanquished in a minute.” 
Chief Justice Marshall, then a lieutenant, 
marched beneath the “Rattlesnake Flag.” 

Who does not recall “The blind preacher” 
made famous by William Wirt in “The 
British Spy”? Passing his way-side mem- 
orial we enter Gordonsville, and are greeted 
by The Golden Horse Shoe Chapter, which, 
from Gordon Inn, its chapter house, points 
to the gap in the distant Blue Ridge, where 
the Knights of the Golden Horseshoe, led 
by Spotswood, crossed the divide and dis- 
covered the “Valley of Virginia.” This 
old trail, now a fine highway, crosses our 
magnificent Skyland Drive. 

And now to Charlottesville, in Albe- 
marle, whose pippins Queen Victoria ac- 
claimed—Albemarle, where are the homes 
of the “Great Realtors”—the purchaser of 
Louisiana, another who bought Florida, and 
those far-reaching hands that secured the 
Northwest—shades of Jefferson, Monroe, 
Madison, and the adventurers, Clark and 
Meriwether Lewis! 
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Here we are at Monticello from whose 
mountain top Jefferson watched the build- 
ing of his beloved University, employing 
his “spy-glass” for that purpose. The 
mansion house filled with ingenious con- 
veniences made by this versatile third presi- 
dent of our country. On the hall floor one 
is shown the hoof print of Tarleton’s horse, 
which introduces “Virginia’s ‘Paul Rev- 
ere’” one Captain Jack Jouett. Discover- 
ing Tarleton’s plan to capture the Virginia 
governor and the Legislature, temporarily 
in session at Monticello, Jouett outmaneu- 
vered and outdistanced the British Com- 
mander, and by another “midnight ride” 
warned Jefferson, who, with the legisla- 
tors, fled across the Blue Ridge to resume 
their sessions in Staunton. 

Upon representation of the Virginia 
Daughters, the present Governor Perry has 
proclaimed June 4th “Jack Jouett Day.” 
Among those “absent” (who fled) were 
none other than Patrick Henry, and three 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Nelson, 
Jr., and Benjamin Harrison. The legis- 
lature had been accustomed to sudden 
moves, from Williamsburg, to Richmond, 
to Monticello, and now taking its last stand 
in Staunton. The first celebration of “Jack 
Jouett Day” at Monticello was sponsored 
by Jack Jouett Chapter when a descendant 
of the famous rider delivered an address. 

At the foot of the Monticello hill lies old 
“Shadwell” the homestead of Peter Jeffer- 
son; here Thomas was born. Great Indian 
chiefs stopped on their way to the colonial 
capital to partake of the primitive hospital- 
ity of the time. The monument marks the 
spot where the old home burned in 1770. 
Shadwell Chapter derives its name from 
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WASHINGTON AND LEE 


this spot. “Ash Lawn” the home built by 
Monroe is in the neighborhood, a man who 
delighted in the prospect of “settling down 
to raise tobacco.” His name is given to 
the famous “Doctrine,” to Fortress Monroe, 
and to Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, a 
fitting tribute recognized by all who recall 
his, and Jefferson’s, attitude toward slavery. 

Gracious is the stately rotunda of the 
University, designed by Jefferson, so fre- 
quently reproduced and the unique archi- 
tectural device known as the “Serpentine 
Wall,” a combination of economy, strength 
and grace. 

Albemarle Chapter, organized in 1898 the 
second oldest in Virginia, rounds out the 
three active chapters in Charlottesville. 
This parent chapter has been well to the 
front during its long service, and, when 
the nearby Blue Ridge Industrial School 
was proposed, contributed generously to its 
founding, and has continued a yearly, sub- 
stantial support for the education of our 
mountaineers. Early among its educational 


aspirations is the establishment of a per-’ 


petual scholarship which is given yearly 
to one of the local youth to aid in under- 
taking the University courses. When Mon- 
ticello threatened to be lost to the nation, 
this chapter energetically subscribed to the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation 
whereby this shrine is conserved to the 
whole people. Among the many historic 
spots that have been marked two boulders, 
one at “Locust Hill,” the home of Meri- 
wether Lewis, and one at “Buena Vista,” the 
home of George Rogers Clark, mark the 
birthplaces of these intrepid pioneers of 
the far west. 

On our way to Richmond we stop at old 
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Hanover whose court house was built in 
1735, a center of pre-revolutionary juris- 
= Once again we hear Patrick 

enry’s voice arguing the “Parsons Case.” 
Near by is the birthplace of this five-times 
governor of Virginia. 

And now Richmond! Here is our oldest 
chapter, Old Dominion, founded in 1898 
and Commonwealth, our largest. William 
Byrd chapter has an annual pilgrimage 
to “Montpelier,” the former home of Madi- 
son where he and beautiful “Dolly” are 
buried. The grounds are now privately 
owned, but courteous privilege is accorded 
the Daughters who offer their yearly trib- 
ute. A marker was placed by the chapter 
on the 100th anniversary of Madison's 
death. 

Among the many activities of Common- 
wealth Chapter is a marker at “Studley,” 
the home of Patrick Henry, the unveiling 
by a descendant, Miss Katherine Spotts- 
wood Watson. The old Bell Tower, in a cor- 
ner of the capitol enclosure, was restored 
by this same chapter. 

Bermuda Hundred Chapter takes its name 
from the island of Bermuda from which a 
stranded expedition eventually arrived at 
Jamestown. The original instructions to 
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Sir Christopher Newport were, “Go as far 
inland as a bark of 50 tons will float.” This 
was disregarded in favor of the lower 
reaches of the James. In 1612, after aveng- 
ing an Indian uprising, Sir Thomas Dale 
established a settlement naming it Bermuda 
Hundred; the depth of water at this point 
coincided with Newport’s orders. This 
then might have been “Jamestown.”  In- 
corporated in 1614 with John Rolfe, Court 
Recorder, Bermuda Hundred was growing 
rapidly until the Great Massacre of 1622 


when only few survived, Rolfe being among 
the slain. Today it is but a small village, 
but claims to be the first settlement west 
of Jamestown which has been in continuous 
existence. 

Henricopolis Chapter takes its name from 


an ambitious beginning. The London 
Company, dissatisfied with the location of 
Jamestown, agreed upon a place (now 
Dutch Gap on the James) named for Henry 
the son of James Ist, and grandson of 
Mary Queen of Scots. It was primarily 
a college settlement, the first in America, 
for evangelizing and educating the Indians, 
but later plans were made for a systematic 
education leading through college courses 
to a university. Henrico was almost blot- 
ted out by the Indian massacre of 1622, 
led by Opechancanough, when all planta- 
tions were practically destroyed. No fur- 
ther attempt to set up an institution of 
learning was made until 1693 when Dr. 
James Blair brought the original designs 
of the place and school before the General 
Assembly. That body chose Williamsburg, 
and the College of William and Mary re- 
sulted instead of the original “University 
of Henrico.” 
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Richmond, founded by William Byrd in 
1737 on ground originally owned by the 
Indian Chief, Powhatan, has as its domi- 
nant shrine for all Daughters St. John’s 
Church where Patrick Henry fired the 
patriots to action with the immortal words, 
“Give me liberty, or give me death.” 

Virginia also has its “Liberty Bell” that 
rang out the emphasis to Patrick Henry’s 
words. This bell taken from St. John’s 
Church is now in the custody of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. 

Among the numerous tributes within the 
building we note one placed by Chancellor 
Wythe Chapter in recognition of George 
Wythe, the eminent jurist and signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, who drew up 
the protest against the Stamp Act. 

From the innumerable treasures of the 
State Library is a photostat of the oldest 
known Cincinnati Membership Certificate, 
bearing George Washington's signature, 
dated 1783. 

Petersburg, with its two active chapters, 
Frances Bland Randolph, interested in the 
preservation of old Blandford Church, built 
in 1737, and Cemetery; and Col. John 
Banister whose human conservation and 
restoration of Records warrants much 
praise, has revolutionary history all around 
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it. Here Lafayette was encamped, huge 
box trees marking his bivouac. The more 
immediate and vivid fighting around Pet- 
ersburg during the War Between The States 
recalls the fierce Battle of the Crater, so 
familiar to all, where now the beautiful 
parking only suggests the outlines of the 
forts “Hell” and “Damnation.” 

On our way to try to get on the other 
side of the Blue Ridge we look in upon 
Berryman Green Chapter at South Boston, 
and get a picture of their prospective resto- 
ration of “Wiley’s Tavern,” now known as 
“Pate’s Tavern.” This was Cornwallis’ 
headquarters for a brief time, to be suc- 
ceeded as those of General Nathaniel 
Greene. This is one of the very few old 
inns remaining, and will make a commo- 
dious chapter house. 

Red Hill, the last home of Patrick Henry 
lies to the north of the Tavern, and north 
west of the home of John Randolph of 
Roanoke. Here Patrick Henry is buried; 
the house has been destroyed by fire, but 
within the well kept box-lined enclosure is 
the grave of the great orator. About thirty 
miles due north, in a private estate, is the 


grave of Henry’s mother, indicated at pres- 
ent by a state road marker, but to be marked 
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by one of our nearby Lynchburg chap- 
ters. 

Lynchburg, with its four chapters, Blue 
Ridge—one of our oldest, Lynchburg, Pop- 
lar Forest and James River, is the expansion 
of Lynch’s Ferry, a trading post of colonial 
days. Into this Indian infested section, a 
frontier 200 years ago when Tidewater had 
her mansions and plantations, came the 
dominant influence of the Quakers. These 
sturdy folk have all passed on, and their 
“Meeting House” which had fallen into 
ruins, only part of the walls standing, has 
been restored, and, as the “Quaker Presby- 
terian Church,” is one of the landmarks 
of the city. 

Poplar Forest Chapter is named for this 
“summer home” built and frequently oc- 
cupied by Thomas Jefferson in his desire 
to get away from the busier life at Monti- 
cello. 

Travelling southwards we pass Colonel 
Charles Lynch Chapter at Altavista, and 
William Pitt Chapter at Chatham, on our 
way to Danville where we find extensive 
cotton mills vieing with the world’s largest 
bright tobacco market, and the capital of 
the Confederacy when the treaty was signed 
at Appomattox. Here is the home of Doro- 
thea Henry Chapter—named for Patrick 
Henry’s wife, the granddaughter of Gov- 
ernor Spotswood. Washington and Byrd 
passed through here making a survey and 
Greene crossed the Dan River near this 
place. This chapter is the “mother” of 
Patrick Henry Chapter at Martinsville, 
which erected the monument to Patrick 
Henry on his nearby estate where he lived 
from 1778 to 1784. This famous patriot 
lived in many places—we have unveiled 
a marker at “Studley,” he lived in Louisa 
County at “Roundabout Plantation” 1765- 
1768—we find him in 1778 in Henry 
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RAINBOW RIDCE 


County, and “Red Hill” already men- 
tioned, where he died in 1799. He has 
the unique honor of having two counties 
in the same state named for him, for the 
original “Henry County” has been divided, 
part being “Patrick,” both making “Pat- 
rick” and “Henry.” 

The younger, and sister chapter, at Mar- 
tinsville, is named for General Joseph Mar- 
tin, renowned for revolutionary services, 
in whose memory his patriotism is perpet- 
uated by an active group. 

While we have penetrated, we have not 
crossed the “Big Mountain,” as the Blue 
Ridge was called in pioneer days, so into 
the valley, where we saw the Knights of 
the Golden Horseshoe disappear, the second 
part of our journey takes us. However we 
shall begin with our northern border at 
Winchester, where the annual apple blos- 
som festival is held. Five Virginia chap- 
ters are named for forts—four of them are 
in the country we shall now traverse. Many 
forts that may not be named in this recital 
were established by George Washington as 
frontiers against the Indians, the French 
and the British, and the pioneer homes were 
constructed for the purpose of fighting off 
savage enemies. We begin with Fort Lou- 
doun Chapter, one of our earliest, named 
for the fort built by Washington, whose 
well preserved headquarters are shown. 
Here is the tomb of Lord Fairfax, lord pro- 
prietor of this part of Virginia. Then down 
the broad Lee Highway, through “The Val- 
ley of Virginia,” whose more recent history 
of the War Between the States overshadows 
that of revolutionary times, recognizing in 
the far distance our newly organized John 


Rhodes Chapter at the famous Luray 
Caverns, we come to Harrisonburg, in Rock- 
ingham County, and Massanutton Chapter. 
The chapter derives its name from a nearby 
mountain, called “Massanutton” in the In- 
dian tongue, meaning “Big Mountain Yon- 
der.” 

On the column of the court house, the 
chapter has a tablet inscribed: 


“In Memory of Charles Watson Wentworth 
—Second Marquis of Rockingham, Prime 
Minister of England, and the ‘Friend of 
the American Colonists’ for Whom this 
County Is Named.” 


We have seen Jefferson, and Henry and 
the other members of the Legislature leaving 
Monticello to resume its sessions in this old 
church, in Staunton with its cemetery of 
genealogical worth. Already we have re- 
ferred to the chapter room granted to Col. 
Thomas Hughart Chapter, and from the 
same estate we derive the name of our 
Beverley Manor Chapter, organized in 1893 
—the oldest Virginia chapter this side of 
the “Big Mountain.” From 1738 to 1770 
Augusta County had jurisdiction over all 
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Virginia west of the Blue Ridge including 
the present states of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and part of Michigan! 

Within sight of the field where McCor- 
mick tried out his reaper, and almost within 
sight of the home of Gibbs, inventor of the 
sewing machine, after passing the birth- 
place of Sam Houston, we are in Lexington, 
one of our Virginia shrines, where repose 
the bodies of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson. The “West Point of the South,” 
The Virginia Military Institute, is side by 
side with Washington and Lee University. 
After the War Between the States General 
Lee became the poorly remunerated presi- 
dent of a poverty stricken college, then 
known as Washington College. A magnifi- 
cent fagade amid spreading trees, it vies 
in architectural beauty with the University 
of Virginia itself. 

Across North Mountain, passing the 
skeletal limestone walls of Liberty Hall, 
the progenitor of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, one comes into the section of the 
Alleghanies where the iron industry claims 
some of the earliest forges in America. 
Clifton Forge, a large railway center, is 
thus named and the picturesque strata 
where the Jackson river breaks through the 
mountain range, later to become the James 
River, gives the name Rainbow Ridge to 
one of our two chapters of this outskirt 
territory of Virginia. 

Our other chapter commemorates the 
pre-revolutionary services of a Welsh 
woman who came to this section, with her 
parents, at an early age. Versed in the skill 
of frontier life, herself a hunter and 
“woodswoman,” she “joined” the patriot 
forces in Indian warfare, leaving her son 
in the care of neighbors. At Point Pleasant 
the beleaguered troops, under Colonel 
Lewis, found themselves without powder. 
The woman scout, dressed as a frontiers- 
man, went to Fort Lee through the Indian 
infested wilderness and returned with the 
ammunition packed on her horse which she 
led. The story has it that, captured by 
two Indians, she was released by them in 
recognition of her bravery. Ann Bailey, 
the heroine for whom the chapter is named, 
was dubbed the “mad woman,” her ex- 
ploits eschewing ordinary caution. Ann 
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Bailey Chapter has erected a monument 
in recognition of the grant from King 
George, through Baron DeBotetourt, to 
Robert Gallaspy on which Clifton Forge is 
built. 

There! We have passed right over Vir- 
ginia’s “Miracle in Stone,” as, without any 
warning, the highway takes Natural Bridge 
in its stride. So frequently has this lime- 
stone marvel been shown, with George 
Washington’s initials carved high up on its 
surface, that we illustrate the spot with an 
interesting marker placed by the nearby 
Natural Bridge Chapter which gives a side- 
light little known. 

Buchanan—assembling place for Din- 
widdie’s campaign against the savage Sci- 
otas, and one time famous port on the 
canal whose old locks are still “as good as 
new.” A side trip to the county seat at 
Fincastle where Washington’s signature is 
proudly exhibited by the genial clerk of the 
court who will show you a record that the 
citizens of Botetourt County living on the 
Mississippi river (!) were excused from 
jury duty; in those days a trip involving 
weeks to make. 

Roanoke, “The Magic City,” formerly a 
large swampy place known first as Ganes- 
borough, later as “Big Lick,” now a large 
railway, manufacturing and commercial 
center has three chapters. The oldest, and 
one of our original ones, is Margaret Lynn 
Lewis, which has perhaps the unique dis- 
tinction of having had no less than three 
state regents who have also been regents of 
this chapter. The chapter, organized in 
1894, is named for the mother of the Gen- 
eral Andrew Lewis, whom we have already 
met at Cricket Hill and Point Pleasant, 
who, Indian and Revolutionary fighter, lies 
buried in the neighboring town of Salem. 
Many connections of the Lewis family are 
on the chapter roster. Col. William Preston 
Chapter grew out of the need for Ameri- 
canizing the foreigner, the many new-comers 
who flock to a growing city. Teaching and 
helping the Syrian, Greek and Chinese 
immigrants was undertaken until this work 
was absorbed in other ways. Col. William 
Preston, of Revolutionary fame, stood as 
a bulwark against the Indian depredators 
in organizing and directing bands to fight 
off marauders. The other chapter is Nancy 
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Christian Fleming, originating with the 
younger group whose major interest is 
securing educational advantages for others. 
Named for the wife of Col. Fleming who 
was seriously wounded at the Battle of 
Point Pleasant, they have cared for and 
marked the graves with a stone wall bearing 
a descriptive tablet. 

Leaving Roanoke we start on our last 
consecutive trek, the trail bearing west to 
Kentucky and beyond. The trail so far is 
“The Old Salem Pike” of more recent 
nomenclature, but to the Indians it was the 
“Great Path”; to the white adventurers it 
was “Wilderness Road,” or again “Boone 
Trail,” for the latter two we have Wilder- 
ness Road Chapter at Wytheville, and Boone 
Trail at Big Stone Gap. Along this route 
went the pioneers to people the “west”; 
some fell victims to illness, accident and 
Indians; others settled as they found de- 
sirable places and obtained grants of land; 
some “squatted” in the mountains lining 
the way and are the forebears of our “Ap- 
palachian Highlanders” whose pure Eng- 
lish names and handed-down ballads are 
their main heritage. To these go the help 
of our Approved Schools, our Crossnores 
and Tammassees. Others followed the 
lead of Boone, and more than one party 
migrated as the founders of the future Ken- 
tucky. This section, known as Southwest- 
ern Virginia, was, with the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, the hunting ground of the Shawnees, 
Cherokees and other Southern Indians. It 
was “Debatable Land”; the Indians from 
the region of the Great Lakes also hunted 
here, and the territory became the “Bel- 
gium” of pioneer history. Block houses, 
called forts, were to be found for every 
community where settlers might find refuge 
from Indian raids, many of which came 
from the Sciotas and other northern tribes. 
Pages filled with tragedy and romance 
might well usurp the intent of this trave- 
logue—the Draper Valley Massacre in 
1755, the capture of Mary Ingles and her 
return with her companion through the un- 
charted country until the “at long last” 
familiar outline of a well known mountain 
guided her home—the Abbs Valley Raid 
with a similar capture and hazardous re- 
turn of Mary Moore and Martha Evans 
which ultimately resulted in the founding 
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of the town of Evansville, Indiana, by 
Martha Evans’ brother. These stories have 
been written by freer pens than mine is 
permitted to be, but I remember an old 
lady, a connection of Mary Moore, telling 
me of a raid when, from her hiding place 
behind a log, she saw her little sister scalped 
by the marauders. It was “Dark and 
Bloody Ground” before Kentucky was 
reached! 

Salem with its famous inns, long gone 
since the founding in 1803, but their names 
remain, “Bull’s Eye,” “Ye Olde Time 
Tavern,” “Globe,” “Indian Queen,” and 
“Mermaid”. Here General Andrew Lewis 
received a grant, built Fort Lewis, whose 
remains, visible to the last generation, have 
been obliterated. Fort Lewis is the very 
appropriate name of the Salem chapter, 
and another Fort Lewis, this near Staunton, 
is given as it now stands. In the hill ceme- 
tery, overlooking the valley, is a monu- 
ment erected at Lewis’ grave by the Mar- 
garet Lynn Lewis Chapter of Roanoke. 

A highway marker tells us we are pass- 
ing Fort Vause at Shawsville. Its earth 
outlines are discernible; burned by French 
and Indians, it was rebuilt and visited by 
Washington in 1756. 

Christiansburg—town and recently or- 
ganized chapter named for Colonel William 
Christian, Indian fighter; in the distance 
the outline of Mountain Lake, another of 
our nature’s attractions, whose familiar 
contour assured Mary Ingles she was near- 
ing home. We visit Blacksburg, and the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute on the edge 
of Drapers Valley Massacre, and enjoy the 
hospitality of the Alleghany Chapter which 
provides a motorcade to some of the old 
pioneer homes, among them “Smithfield” 
built by Colonel William Preston in 1774. 
An intaglio of the colonel is one of the 
treasures of “Smithfield.” 

A little further we reach the county seat 
of Giles, Pearisburg—named for George 
Pearis who, incapacitated by wounds in 
battle in South Carolina in 1780, returned 
to the banks of the New River and founded 
the town; the George Pearis Chapter bears 
his name. 

The West Virginia line causes us to re- 
trace our steps and, passing through 
Pulaski, whose chapter bears the name 
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Count Pulaski, we reach Wytheville, 
where our first small town chapter, the 
first in this territory, and among the 
first in Virginia, was organized in 1896, 
and named Stuart for Major Alexander 
Stuart, a high commissioned officer in the 
Revolution. The other chapter, because 
the town is on the Wilderness Road is so 
named, and both societies joined in erect- 
ing a monument on the site of Fort Chis- 
well, the military outpost of Southwest Vir- 
ginia, built by Colonel William Byrd in 
1758, and a strategic point in defense of 
the Lead Mines during the Revolutionary 
War. Prior to 1800 more than 60,000 
settlers traveled this road which runs, by 


the marker, to found civilization farther - 


in Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The Old Shot Tower was restored by 
Stuart Chapter. 

Among many interesting antiques offered 
by the Stuart Chapter; old furniture and 
table services brought from tidewater to the 
“far west” of those days, is the desk which 
is a family treasure that once belonged to 
Col. Dudley Digges. 

One of our Virginia “White Pages of His- 
tory” indicates Black’s Fort at Abingdon, 
the chapter bearing that name. In the 
Preston home is an interesting reminiscence 
of pioneer days; the section of the tree 
from the Preston estate in Tennessee with 
the inscription we read in our school books, 
cut by Daniel Boone: 


“D. BOON CILLED A BAR—1775.” 
A bronze tablet was placed by Black’s 


Fort Chapter on an immense rock in mem- 
ory of John Douglass, a scout killed by the 
Indians when on his way from the fort to 
warn the settlements of an uprising. 

Fort Maiden Spring Chapter takes its 
name from the fort built in 1773 to protect 
settlers beyond the reach of the forts on the 
“Great Road.” It, in turn, was poetically 
so named, when a romantic hunter, having 
killed a young doe at the spring, named 
the spot in honor of this “maiden” denizen 
of the forest. Nearby is the site of the home 
of the Quaker, William Wynne, and it was 
here that Thomas Dunn English, in 1842, 
wrote “Sweet Alice Ben Bolt,” the story of 
a neighborhood romance. 

Bristol, through whose main street runs 
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the dividing line between Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, has three chapters, Fort Chiswell, 
1922; Sycamore Shoals, 1930; and Madame 
Russell, named for Patrick Henry’s sister, 
in 1933. Here is the “Pemberton Oak” 
marked by Sycamore Shoals Chapter, be- 
neath whose shade Colonel John Pemberton 
mustered his men for the Battle of King’s 
Mountain in 178l1—one of the decisive 
events of the Revolution. Of the many 
activities of these chapters is the pilgrim- 
age of last year. The pilgrimage, under- 
taken by the united chapters, was to va- 
rious cemeteries scattered throughout the 
country for the purpose of placing markers 
at the graves of Revolutionary soldiers. 

Bristol has an annual celebration in 
honor of the State Flower, the Dogwood 
which runs riotously through our wood- 
lands, its flat white petals rivalling the snow 
flakes which they replace. 

Almost where Virginia reaches its vanish- 
ing points we find the Major George Gibson 
Family Chapter, named for the major of 
Revolutionary fame, and, while not re- 
stricted to his descendants, has its originat- 
ing personnel within the family circle. We 
are on the trail of Daniel Boone, and near 
the spot where James Boone, son of Daniel, 
and Henry Russell, members of Boone’s 
party, were killed by Indians in 1773, on 
their way to Kentucky. This chapter has 
been active in discovering and marking such 
places on the “Kentucky Trail”. 

Just north lies, or rises, Big Stone Gap, 
one of Boone’s passages into the “west.” 
Here, appropriately named, is our Boone 
Trail Chapter; here John Fox joined his 
father and wrote the many sagas of the 
mountain folk of this rugged section. Who 
can forget “Chad” in “The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come” who, looking out upon 
the vastness from the mountain top, prayed, 
“O God, make me a man”. 

Once again we retrace our steps, and be- 
neath the famous peak is Peaks of Otter 
Chapter, which has in many ways led in 
local historical research. 

Pittsylvania, our largest county, has re- 
cently honored itself with the Thomas 
Carter Chapter, and the members, all de- 
scendants of, or connected with, Thomas 
Carter are grouped by the original home 
built by this revolutionary forebear; a 
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home still occupied and in splendid pres- 
ervation. 

Once more we are on the upper reaches 
of the James, and where the Fluvanna 
empties, forming a “point,” is the old land- 
ing place for munitions for the revolution- 
ary army operating nearby. Our youngest 
chapter has taken the name Point of Fork 
Chapter. 

Not so far away is Merchant’s Hope 
Chapter in process of organization, which 
owes its name to one of Virginia’s oldest 
churches with continuous services for 280 
years. Merchant’s Hope Church, built in 
1636, was named for a ship, “Merchant’s 
Hope,” which came from London and dis- 
charged its cargo in the nearby James in 
what is now Prince George, but then Charles 
Cittie County. 

Drifting down the James we pass many 
of our famous homes of pre-revolutionary 
interest, such as Westover, Shirley (in the 
distance), and Brandon, and are welcomed 
at Carters Grove, characteristic of them 
all, the home of the celebrated “King” 
Carter. Standing where the James broadly 
spreads at our feet, the dim vista of James- 
town to our right, and, far to our left, Cape 
Henry, where the first landing was made, 
each in her heart said, 


“The roses nowhere bloom so sweet 

As in Virginia; 

The sunshine nowhere shines so bright 
As in Virginia; 

The birds sing nowhere quite so sweet, 

And nowhere hearts so lightly beat, 

For Heaven and Earth both seem to meet 
Down in Virginia 


There is a land nowhere so fair 
As in Virginia; 
So full of song, so free of care 
As in Virginia; 
And I believe that happy land 
The Lord’s prepared for mortal man 
Is built exactly on the plan 
Of Old Virginia 


The days are nowhere quite so long 
As in Virginia; 

Nor quite so filled with happy song 
As in Virginia; 

And when my time has come to die 

Just take me back and let me lie 

Close where the James goes rolling by 


In Old Virginia.” 
END. 


Eprror’s Nore: Acknowledgments for permission to use 
prints is gratefully made to, Virginia Commission on Con- 
servation; State Chamber of Commerce, Williamsburg, Inc.: 
and the Virginia Historical Society. 


II, 


Greetings from Virginia State Chairman of Magazine 


Due to the change in the President General’s plans, our Virginia 
issue has been advanced to August instead of October. This has 
made quite an alteration in our undertaking. All of our material 
had not been assembled. We hope we will be able to use it all in 
the next Virginia issue. Our State Regent, Mrs. Rowbotham, has 
spent a whole year collecting and editing the material for this issue 
and we owe her a debt of gratitude which we cannot repay. May 
you derive as much pleasure in reading this issue as we have had 
preparing it. It has been a joy to serve you. 


Faithfully yours, 
Susan SPILLER Moore, 


Virginia State Chairman of Magazine Committee. 
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The Virginia State Capitol 


Dr. H. J. EcKENRODE 


State Historian 


HOMAS JEFFERSON, representing the 

United States in France, came across 
the Maison Carree, at Nimes, an old Roman 
temple, and fell in love with it at first sight. 
This, he determined, would be the model 
for the new capitol soon to be built in 
Richmond. 

A model of the temple was made and 
plans were drawn by the French architect, 
Cleressault. The corner stone of the Ro- 
man temple, that was to be the capitol of 
Virginia, was laid on August 18, 1785, 
amidst the customary Masonic ceremonies. 
It was on October 19, 1789, (anniversary of 
Cornwallis’ surrender) that the general as- 
sembly met for the first time in the paint- 
new capitol. The building was not consid- 
ered completed until 1796 and did not then 
have the steps in front according to the 
plan. And it was not yet finished, for in 
1905 the wings were added. 

The state house is 168 feet long and 84 
feet wide. It is built of brick, stuccoed. 
The walls are very thick at the base and 
taper upward. The two houses of the gen- 
eral assembly sit in the new wings; the old 
hall of the House of Delegates, for some 
time a museum, has been refitted to look 
as much as possible like the hall of old 
days. It contains a statue of Robert E. Lee, 
which stands near the spot where the great 
general in accepting the command of the 


Virginia forces in April, 1861, made one. 


of the few speeches he ever delivered. 
People seldom realize that the general 
assembly of Virginia, which meets in this 
building, is far older than Congress—older 
in fact than any other law-making body in 
America. Indeed there are few older legis- 
lative bodies in the world than the Virginia 
assembly. It dates its beginning in 1619, 
when in the church at Jamestown the first 
representatives on American soil met to 
make laws for the infant colony. Since 
that time, now considerably more than 
three hundred years ago, a galaxy of great 
men has sat in the Virginia assembly that 
would reflect glory on any nation on earth. 


Peyton Randolph, Edmund Randolph, 


George Washington, George Mason, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
John Marshall, Patrick Henry, Daniel 
Boone and many others have taken part in 
its deliberations. 

Many other great men have walked 
through the halls of the capitol and listened 
to the deliberations of the law-makers, Clay, 
Calhoun, Webster—all the titans of the mid- 
dle nineteenth century. Here Aaron Burr 
was tried for treason in 1807 with John Mar- 
shall presiding. 

On an April day in 1861, with spring 
gladdening all around, another flag was 
run up on the capitol—the Bonnie Blue 
Flag. Anda little fater the flag staff waved 
the Starry Cross of the South, which con- 
tinued to bid defiance to a host of enemies 
until it was hauled down by a blue-clad 
soldier on April 3, 1865, like a bird too 
weary to fly longer. The capitol witnessed 
the debates of the Confederate Congress 
through three weary years of war. 

By way of contrast, a curious anti-climax, 
the Black and Tan convention met here in 
1867-1868, when a new constitution was be- 
ing made for the Old Dominion—a consti- 
tution that should reflect the changes made 
by a lost war. Dusky legislators, some of 
whom could not read and write, sat in the 
seats of the mighty—where Presidents of 
the United States and other great ones had 
sat. And here, in 1870, occurred a sad 
disaster, when the floor of the court of ap- 
peals gave way killing sixty persons and 
injuring several hundred others. 

The capitol contains many statues and 
busts of historical interest and a fine paint- 
ing of the fighting at Yorktown in October, 
1781. The one over-shadowing treasure is 
the statue of Washington made from life, 
the most valuable statue in the United 
States. In June, 1784, the general assembly 
authorized Houdon, the noted French sceip- 
tor, to mould it. He spent some time at 
Mount Vernon making studies of Wash- 
ington, who did not enjoy posing at all. 
The statue was finished in 1788 and placed 
in the capitol in 1796. 
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KENMORE 


(Courtesy of E. B. Thompson, D. C.) 
GREAT ROOM AT KENMORE 
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N THE Spring of 1922 it was rumored 

that Kenmore, beloved of Fredericks- 
burg, because of its beauty and history, was 
to be destroyed. Its beautiful wood-work 
and stuccoed ceilings and overmantels to 
be taken out and sold, the grounds to be 
mapped out for building lots, the mansion 
to be taken down and rebuilt as an apart- 
ment house. The people were stunned. 
Kenmore had been built by Colonel Field- 
ing Lewis, a man of distinguished family 
with wealth and culture, for his wife, Betty, 
George Washington’s only and beloved 
sister. George Washington had surveyed 
the land on which the house was built, and 
was in Fredericksburg that year (1752). 
He took the greatest interest in his sister’s 
home, the grounds, trees, shrubs, roses and 
jonquils which grew and flourished there. 
Here, for twenty-five years, was a happy 
family life. Here had gathered the wisdom 
and experience of Virginia to discuss the 
burning questions of the day. Here, each 
day at ten o'clock, Mrs. Lewis and her 
mother had held a solemn service to pray 
for the son and brother and Betty’s sons, 
Fielding, George and Robert, who were in 
the strife. 

When the storm broke, the Assembly of 
Virginia appointed Fielding Lewis, who 
was a member of the House of Burgesses 
and Chairman of several important Com- 
mittees, Chief Commissioner of five, to 
build and equip a gunnery in Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. He did not hesitate and he 


and Charles Dick officiated. They bought’ 


land and equipment and employed hands 
and made arrangements for their comfort. 
At once they were rushed with repair work, 
and old muskets and fire-arms came to them 
by the hundreds. 

Besides the Gunnery, Colonel Lewis, at 
his own expense, built a vessel, “The 
Dragon,” to guard the Rappahannock and 
the Chesapeake Bay, and also equipped 
three regiments for service. The money ad- 
vanced by the Assembly, about $20,000, 
was soon exhausted; he then put in about 
$20,000 of his own money, and afterwards 
borrowed, under his own name, $30,000 to 


$40,000 for which he was never reimbursed. 


Kenmore 
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(This is in a letter preserved in his own 
writing. ) 
The end of the war came and found him 
broken in health and fortune and he died in 
January, 1782. George Washington helped 
his sister stay at Kenmore until her chil- 
dren were grown, then the mansion was 
sold to pay off the debt incurred to make 
guns to carry on the conflict. It had vari- 
ous owners, notably, the Gordons and the 
Howards, who loved and cared for it. Its 
connection with George Washington, was a 
source of great pride, consequently, when 
its destruction was threatened, various ef- 
forts were made to interest individuals and 
organizations to save it, but to no avail. 
Finally it was proposed to form a D. A. R. 
Chapter with the express object of saving 
Kenmore, and on March 13, 1922, Dr. Kate 
Waller Barrett, at that time State Regent 
for Virginia, came to Fredericksburg and 
formed a D. A. R. Chapter of fifteen women, 
to be called the Washington-Lewis Chap- 
ter D. A. R. with Mrs. Vivian Minor Flem- 
ing, Regent. The owner was asked the 
price of Kenmore and he said “$30,000, 
and $10,000 of it to be paid within four 
months, and you can’t do it, Miss Annie.” 
To which Mrs. Smith replied, “You will 
see.” These women then got busy at once 
and several thousand circulars were printed, 
with a picture of Kenmore, telling of Field- 
ing Lewis’ patriotism, Betty Washington's 
beautiful character and George Washing- 
ton’s devotion to Kenmore, his sister and 
her children. With each circular went a 
hand-written letter. Names were gathered 
from historical and benevolent organiza- 
tions, A. P. V. A.’s, Colonial Dames, etc. 
Mrs. George Maynard Minor, President 
General, and the National Board of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Congress became intensely interested and 
gave permission to circularize the Daugh- 
ters of American Revolution Chapters— 
which yielded returns—and still are. 

The first thousand dollars came from 
Colonel I. N. Lewis, maker of the Lewis 
machine guns—and he was a friend as 
long as he lived. Mrs. Alfred I. du Pont 
gave the second thousand dollars. A drive 
for Kenmore was held in Fredericksburg 
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on July 7th, Colonel Fielding Lewis’ birth- 
day. Through Dr. Charles Moore, U. S. 
Commissioner of Fine Arts, Vice-President 
Calvin Coolidge made the opening speech 
and it was the finest patriotic speech I 
think I ever heard. This drive, together 
with what had come in in response to the 
letters, yielded enough to make the first 
payment of ten thousand dollars. And so 
the work went on. In less than three years 
Kenmore was paid for. The owner, amazed 
at the results, took two thousand dollars off 
the original price. 

But Kenmore paid for, the work was just 
begun, and throughout the years the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have not 
failed to respond whenever they were called 
upon—they have been our back-ground. 
Colonial Dames, Association for the Pres- 
ervation of Virginia Antiquities have each 
and all helped liberally, but our main 
heartsome support has been the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

The Garden Club of Virginia restored the 
grounds. The interior of the mansion has 
been repaired and is as it was in the days of 
Betty Washington, and the kitchen and 
office have been rebuilt on the old founda- 
tion. This has all been accomplished by 
the efforts of generous friends, and we are 
more than grateful. Now we hope to secure 


Present Chairman: Miss Florence M. Smith, 
also Cor. Secretary of the Special Com- 
mittee for the 1938 Junior Assembly. 


Vice Chairman: Miss Betty Dunn, Page at 
last Continental Congress. 


Activities: 

Meetings—Talk on Mexico—Review 
of “Gone with the Wind”. 

Aides to Wheel & Distaff Committee, 
presenting a Christmas play for 
chapter. 

A wedding tea. Washington Birthday 
luncheon. 


Mrs. Darragh spoke on Junior Groups 
in the D. A. R. over station WBBM. 


JOPPA LIN, 
Junior Group of the Chicago Chapter 
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the land in the rear of the mansion, to re- 
store Betty Lewis’ flower garden and the 
Box Walk connecting Kenmore with the 
Mary Washington Cottage. 

Kenmore must be endowed. We main- 
tain the place by our dollar a year member- 
ships and admissions at the door, but this 
is always uncertain and would not be 
enough if it were not for the love and gen- 
erous services of its managers. Colonel 
Fielding Lewis was certainly the First 
Apostle of National Defense, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution are 
great exponents of National Defense. Not 
only for Betty Washington and George 
Washington, but for Colonel Fielding Lewis 
should it be the special privilege of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to 
guarantee Kenmore’s safety. This place 
was sacrificed for our liberty because Field- 
ing Lewis believed in and acted for Na- 
tional Defense. 

In these days, when the world seems un- 
mindful of patriotism and religion—Ken- 
more, a memorial of these cardinal virtues, 
should be made forever safe. 


Emity W. FLEMING 
(Mrs. Vivian Minor), 
President of the Kenmore 
Association. 


Served as Color Guard for the National 
Defense meeting of D. A. R. and 
S. A. R. 


Benefit card party for Crossnore. 


Scrap book—press notices and activi- 
ties of Juniors. 


Assist Seniors with typing and lineal 
work, and presented entertainment 
for Junior Ameriean Citizens. 


Held special meeting for National Di- 
rector, Mrs. Pouch; Mrs. Harris, 
Chairman; and Mrs. Blowers, Sec- 
retary of Junior Assembly of 1938; 
and members of Evanston Junior 
Group. 
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A THE history of the Revolutionary sol- 
dier has been written and honored for 
generations past, the Fort Chiswell Chap- 
ter D. A. R. begs to submit to you this trib- 
ute to Southwest Virginia—we want our 
absent Daughters to know that our moun- 
tain empire is living up to the traditions 
of the past. 


Carry me back to old Virginia 

No place on earth do I love more sin- 
cerely 

Than Old Virginia, the state where I 
was born 


We have the distinction here of living on 
the edge of two states, State Street, the 
dividing line between the Old Dominion 
and the great Volunteer state. During our 
annual Dogwood Festival this spring Gov- 
ernors Peery and McAlister rode in the 
same car down State Street, each one in his 
own state. It has its advantages as well as 
its disadvantages. You can commit a crime 
in Virginia and migrate to Tennessee. In the 
early days of State control we had an ABC 
store in Virginia and Tennesseeans had to 
come to Virginia for the “cup that cheers.” 
In one State cigarettes may be taxed and 
not in the other, most interesting, come out 
and see for yourselves! 

Our bustling little city was not in exist- 
ence during the Revolution but our pioneer 
country was threaded by this Revolutionary 
trail a trace of which still remains on the 


lawn and is preserved by one of my neigh- * 


bors, and the towering old oak standing 
sentinel for generations on this trail was 
taken down only a few years ago. This 
trail is now known as Highway No. 11. 
On this trail lived many of our Revo- 
lutionary heroes, among them Generals 
Campbell, Shelby, Preston, Montgomery 
and many others. Along this trail rode our 
own Bishop Asbury, Rev. Chas. Cummings 
and Rev. Samuel Doak, carrying the gospel 
of salvation. Here in our vicinity with the 
beautiful blue mountains bending over us, 
and protecting us, our people have grown 
sturdy and strong and have the love of 
God and the love of country in their hearts. 


A Tribute to Southwest Virginia 
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From this place went the army of King’s 
Mountain. On the plantation of our be- 
loved Senator Bob Taylor in Happy Valley 
by the side of the beautiful Watauga stands 
the monument to Sycamore Shoals to the 
memory of these heroes. Then on to King’s 
Mountain where another splendid shaft 
stands in commemoration of this event, 
the turning point of the Revolution. 

There never was a call when our country 
needed our help that we did not follow the 
Stars and Stripes and in every struggle our 
boys have always been at the front. In the 
great World War our boys were there and 
at the close of this struggle some of them 
were left to sleep in Flander’s Field “til the 
dawn breaks.” 

Our city is a city of culture, churches and 
schools—Sullins College and Virginia In- 
termont for young women, and King Col- 
lege for young men. Here was born, and 
educated at “King,” our own Drs. Jim and 
Joe Vance, nationally known Presbyterian 
ministers. We have four D. A. R. chapters 
and one C. A. R., all well attended and 
prosperous, doing a splendid work. 

Two authors of note we claim as our . 
own, John Fox, Jr., and Sherwood Ander- 
son. We had the pleasure recently of fol- 
lowing the trail near Big Stone Gap where 
it was said that John Fox followed when he 
wrote the beautiful “Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come,” where his great little hero, 
“Chad,” so splendidly portrayed in walk- 
ing from the valley up to the mountain top 
and when he looked out upon the vastness, 
as he thought of his empire, he prayed “O 
God make me a man.” Can not we too 
have this same earnestness in our prayer as 
did litthke Chad? Further on in this beau- 
tiful and rugged country we came to the 
Virginia mines where old “King Coal” 
reigns supreme. Most interesting were the 
tipples, the empties returning to be filled 
again with these precious black diamonds, 
and the filled cars with their miles and 
miles of track going out—where? I hope 
to you, with the hope that it will keep you 
warm this winter, for to us, Virginia coal 
leads all the rest. 
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Our section has furnished many men of 
fame who have helped to build our na- 
tion—Governors, Supreme Court Judges, 
Senators and physicians. I wish I could 
mention all of them. Two of them are 
especially dear to this great Southwest Vir- 
ginia country, Dr. Geo. Ben Johnson and 
Senator B. F. Buchannan. To the latter a 
highway to his memory has been built to 
our beautiful Hungry Mother Park, (can 
not you Daughters lend your aid in having 
this name changed), and then on it will be 
carried through Tazewell and thus join 
other great highways. To Dr. Geo. Ben 
Johnson, who was born in this section a 
splendid hospital, the George Ben Johnson, 
stands as a memorial to him. The love 
which was born in his heart for this South- 
west Virginia country was in his heart for 
all time. It was said that a box of her 
“soil” was carried back to Richmond by 
him to be his “Dust to Dust” over his be- 
loved remains. 

May I be permitted also to tell you this 
little incident in his life—is it too per- 
sonal? It will show you, however, the love 
that this splendid physician had for his 
early home. This little story he used to tell: 
“It was said that a man died and went up 
to Heaven, he was tied to a stake and when 
some one asked St. Peter why this was so, 
he replied that this man came up to Heaven 
from Southwest Virginia and if he released 
him he would go back.” 

Among the many natural wonders and 


beauties with which God has blessed South- 
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west Virginia is the Natural Tunnel, the 
Ebbing and Flowing Springs, Maiden 
Spring, and Back Bone Rock, which the 
CCC boys have made into a_ beautiful 
recreation ground, and last, I can not men- 
tion any more of them for want of space, 
is White Top, over 5,000 feet in elevation, 
with its delightful Mrs. John Preston Buch- 
anan who with her coterie of folk musicians 
and folk dancers has added much to the at- 
tractiveness of our great country. Here it 
was that Mr. Elliott Roosevelt lived and 
worked—a year or two ago his daughter, 
Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, came to visit these 
scenes that were so dear to her, hallowed 
by the memory of her father. His old faith- 
ful bodyguard passed away only a year or 
two ago. 

More could be written of our beautiful * 
Southwest Virginia but we realize on ac- 
count of lack of space our tribute must be 
brief. Pardon if too long but my pen runs 
away when I remember the great beauty 
of this section. 

“This life, my dear Socrates,” said Dio- 
tima, “if any life at all, is worth living, is 
the life that a man should live in the con- 
templation of absolute Beauty.” 

In closing let me impress upon you 
along with our love of country and the love 
of the good and pure, and the love of the 
brave, we are a most hospitable people, 
Daughters do come to see us, the latch 
string will always be on the outside. 

Do I have a motion that this tribute be 
adopted? !! 


The death of Mrs. Cassius C. Cottle on June 28, 1937, is re- 
corded by the National Society with deep regret. Mrs. Cottle 
served the State of California as State Vice Regent 1916-18 and 
as State Regent 1918-20, and the National Society as Vice Presi- 
dent General 1920-23 and Honorary Vice President General 
from 1936 until the time of her death. 


A 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


CONDITION OF MANY RECORDS BEFORE RESTORATION BY THE 


VIRGINIA D. A. R. 


Preservation of Virginia Records 


Martua Wooproor HipEN 


yam county court records dating 
back to 1632, and holding within their 
crumbling pages a people’s history, present 
a challenge to all who recognize the im- 
portance of preserving the priceless back- 
ground of a nation’s past. 

Since 1932 the rescue of these records 
from the ravages of age, dampness, and 
misuse has been a major project of the Vir- 
ginia Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The knowledge of their de- 
plorable condition likewise has enlisted the 
concern of other patriotic societies in Vir- 
ginia and neighboring states, and the atten- 
tion of supervisors in several of the coun- 
ties. 

Credit for the inauguration of work of 
systematic preservation belongs to the late 
Dr. Lyon G. Tyler who, in 1892, shortly 
after assuming the presidency of William 
and Mary College in Williamsburg, secured 


from the state an appropriation of $5,000 
for copying records prior to 1700. How- 
ever not until 31 years later was the restora- 
tion of the actual records undertaken 
through organizations, when the National 
Society, United Daughters of 1812 appro- 
90 ag funds to recondition one of the 

ork county record books. (York county 
was the scene of the last campaign of the 
Revolution, culminating in the surrender 
at Yorktown.) 

The work proceeded slowly until Mrs. 
Charles B. Keesee, present Corresponding 
Secretary General of the National Society, 
became state regent in Virginia. Under 
her leadership the support of every active 
chapter in the state was obtained, and this 
contributed to the growing cooperation of 
individuals and other organizations. The 
work is being carried forward by Mrs. 
Arthur Rowbotham, the present state re- 
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gent, and there is an awakened conscious- 
ness on the part of many that the preserva- 
tion of these irreplaceable documents must 
have first place, or the data supplying 
actual evidence of the social, economic, and 
political past of the nation’s first and larg- 
est colony, will be lost forever. 

In seven years more than $8,000 has been 
expended on the work through the state or- 
ganization. But, despite this fine progress, 
little more than half the volumes prior to 
1700 have been restored, and there remain 
several hundred prior to 1800 in need of 
repair. 

The nature of the work renders it slow 
and expensive. Only especially trained 
workmen possessed with a sense of appre- 
ciation for the fragile and priceless volumes 
can be entrusted with the delicate task. The 
finest materials must be used, and special 
equipment employed to insure a durability 


THE Genealogical Extension Service is crowded 
with requests for assistance through this new 
Department. While most of the orders are for 
data to complete requirements for applications 
for membership in our Society and the C. A. R., 
many desire information in settlement of estates; 
in establishing proof for Old Age Pensions; rec- 
ords for publication of genealogies; lineage re- 
quirements for membership in other patriotic 
Societies such as the Colonial Dames, Daugh- 
ters of Founders and Patriots, Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and others. Many of our orders 
are from men who are interested in establishing 
family history, but who are prevented from taking 
advantage of the facilities offered by our library 
because of the same working hours. 

Almost half of the orders on file to date have 
been reported. In every case extensive research is 
made in an effort to justify the belief of the Na- 
tional Society that such a service is meeting a 
public demand; that we can engage in no finer 
patriotic work in overcoming subversive influences 
of all kinds than by constructive efforts such as 
the inspiration of pride in family history instills. 
The compilation of such records necessarily in- 
volves a knowledge of the historical, political, and 
social events in each generation and inspires a 
personal interest in our national life. 


Genealogical Extension Service 
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that does not alter the original document. 

The practical uses for Virginia county 
records are manifold. The work done in 
restoring Williamsburg to its appearance 
as the capital of Colonial Virginia was 
greatly facilitated through information con- 
tained in a full set of records in York 
county. The final source of genealogical 
research for descendants of Virginia set- 
tlers, who migrated to all parts of the 
United States, is these records. Historians 
constantly refer to them as the authorities 
for deductions concerning the past. Novel- 
ists have translated their contents into 
romantic tales that have become a part of 
the nation’s literature. They are the con- 
stant fountain of historical information for 
every undertaking that reaches back into 
the original wide domain extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, which was 
old Virginia. 


The many expressions of satisfaction with the 
results of our searches are appreciated. The plan 
is still in the experimental stage and some of the 
rules and regulations will no doubt need revision. 
A clarification of the extent of our research is 
needed to insure a better understanding of results 
to be expected. Items 1 and 2 mean an abstract 
of a single fact from indexed material. A col- 
lection of such requests constitutes research and 
comes under item 4. Item 3 means copying from 
indexed material requiring limited time; or copy- 
ing from a specified reference in our library of 
not more than 300 words. Item 4 is for more 
extensive search and involves inspection of all 
available material in Washington’s many genea- 
logical sources on any one lineage. If more than 
one is requested an additional fee under item 4 
is required. 

Our requests have come from China to Maine, 
from Canada to the Canal Zone, with Texas lead- 
ing in the number of genealogical problems seek- 
ing solution. We will continue to report as rapidly 
as the necessary research can be completed. The 
work is necessarily confined to those familiar with 
our library and the sources of information avail- 
able in Washington, and who have the unusual 
gift of following genealogical clues. 


Lue R. SPENCER, 
Reference Consultant in Genealogy. 
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Restoration of Virginia County Records by the 
Virginia Daughters of the American Revolution 


County Volume Restored by 
Orders, Deeds, Wills. . . 1632-1640. . .Mount Vernon Chapter 
Deeds & Wills........ 1664-1671... Eastern Shore of Virginia Chapter 
Deed Book No. 2... ... 1748-1750. . .State Committee 


Botetourt................Order Book No. 1..... 1770-1771. . .State Committee 
Marriage Register................. State Committee 


Deed Book, D........ 1762-1765. . .Culpeper Minute Men Chapter 
Cumberland.............. § 1769-1792. .. Endowment Committee 


Dinwiddie................Order Book.......... 1789-1791. . .Colonel John Banister Chapter 
Emeaboth City............ 1684-1702... Hampton 
Deeds & Wills........ 1704-1730. . ae and Newport News 
Chapters 
Deeds, Wills, Inv. and 1715-1721. ..Free State of Warwick, Hampton 
Orders and Newport News Chapters 


1728-1734. . .State Committee 


Deed Book, 2......... 1734-1736. .. Commonwealth Chapter 
Order Book, 1...... . . . 1728-1730. .. Commonwealth Chapter 
Order Book, 2......... 1730-1731. .. Commonwealth Chapter 
Deed Book, 7......... 1755-1759. .. Commonwealth Chapter 


. State Committee 


1777-1799. . . Patrick Henry Chapter 
Deed Book, 1......... 1777-1779. . .General Joseph Martin Chapter 
Minute Book, 1....... 1777-1778. . .General Joseph Martin Chapter 
1726-1733. ..Colonel William Allen Chapter 
Will Book, 6.......... 1752-1760... Newport News Chapter 


.State Committee 


.State Committee 


Deed Book, 1......... 1742-1754. .. Newport News Chapter 
Mecklenburg............. 1765-1782. . .State Committee 
Will Book.......... 1698-1713... Newport News Chapter 
1787-1793. .. Newport News Chapter 
1710-1721. . . Newport.News Chapter 
1721-1726. . .Colonel Charles Lynch Chapter 
Fincastle and Montgomery. Deed Book. .......... 1773-1789. . State Committee 
Deed Book, 10........ 1718-1719. . .Fort Nelson Chapter 
Northampton............. er 1655-1656. . . Northampton Chapter 
1664-1674. . .State Committee 
Order Book, 1...... . . . 1793-1797... James Allen Chapter 
"Will 1744-1778. ..Golden Horseshoe Chapter 
ae Will Book, 1.......... 1777-1795. . .State Committee 
Princess Anne............ See 1714-1724. ..Old Donation Chapter 


Will Book, 3.......... 1795-1807... Judith Randolph Chapter 


... Newport News Chapter 
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Volume Restored by 
Will Book, Liber Z. . . .1699-1709. . State Committee 
... Colonel William Allen Chapter 
...Colonel William Allen Chapter 
. Colonel William Allen Chapter 


1777-1792. . .State Committee 

1778-1797... Black’s Fort, Fort Chiswell, 
Madame Russell and Sycamore 
Shoals Chapters 


Deeds, Wills, &e No. 5. . 1672-1676. . . Williamsburg Chapter 


Miscellaneous 
Public Claim Papers Bermuda Hundred Chapter 


Volume Restored by 
Register Frances Bland Randolph Chapter 
(Prince George Co.) 


Middletown and Bruton. . . Register Williamsburg Chapter 
(James City and York 


Counties 


Register 1749-1828. . Cricket Hill Chapter 
(Gloucester Co. now 


Mathews County) 
Papers of George Washington William Byrd Chapter 


Revolutionary Period. .(1775)....... William Byrd Chapter 
Revolutionary Period. . (1775-1776). . William Byrd Chapter 


The European Number 


The European Number, scheduled for 


August, will be featured in a later Issue. 


County 
Washington.............. Will Book, A......... 
Deed Book, 1.....:... 
Chesterfield.............. 
B 
Account Book............ 
| 
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COMTE DE GRASSE, ADMIRAL OF THE 
FRENCH FLEET WHOSE LANDING OF FORCES 
AND BLOCKADE OF THE ENEMY FLEET 
WERE DECISIVE FACTORS LEADING TO THE 
SURRENDER OF THE BRITISH FORCE AT 
YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA, OCTOBER 19, 1781. 
THE CHARTER AT YORKTOWN PERPETUATES 
THESE SERVICES IN THE NAME OF THE 
FRENCH ADMIRAL 


‘ 


HOUSE OF BURGESSES, RESTORED CAPITOL, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA. SO DETAILED WERE THE ACTS PASSED 

BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF VIRGINIA IN 1699 FOR BUILDING THE CAPITOL THAT AN ACCURATE RECON- 

STRUCTION OF THIS FAMOUS BUILDING ON ITS ORIGINAL FOUNDATIONS WAS POSSIBLE, MANY OF THE 

NOTABLE LEADERS FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE WERE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF BURGESSES: GEORGE 

WASHINGTON, PEYTON RANDOLPH, GEORGE WYTHE, GEORGE MASON, PATRICK HENRY, CARTER BRAXTON 
AND EDMUND PENDLETON 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE LATE WOODROW WILSON, OUR WAR-TIME PRESIDENT. IT STANDS NOW A NATIONAL 

SHRINE AND IS VISITED ANNUALLY BY THOUSANDS OF ADMIRERS. THE BRICK ENCLOSURE IS BUILT FROM 

MATERIAL OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. AT THE SAME TIME, THE GROUNDS WERE RESTORED AND THE 

BEAUTIFUL GARDEN PLANTED. THE BOXWOOD HEDGE AND TREES WERE A PART OF THE WORK OF THE 
BEVERLY MANOR CHAPTER, STAUNTON 


WOODLAWN, HOME OF NELLIE CUSTIS LEWIS, BUILT IN 1804 BY LAWRENCE LEWIS 
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MAIN BUILDING AND ENTRANCE OF MARY 
BALDWIN COLLEGE, FOUNDED IN 1842, AND 
AT THAT TIME KNOWN AS AUGUSTA FE- 
MALE SEMINARY. TODAY IT IS A THRIVING 
AND ACCREDITED COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. IT IS NAMED FOR MARY JULIA 
BALDWIN, A TRIBUTE HONORING HER AS 
PRINCIPAL OF THE SCHOOL FOR THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS 


THE PEAKS OF OTTER, BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS IN BEDFORD COUNTY, VIRGINIA, FOREMOST ON THE LIST 
OF VIRGINIA’S NATURAL CURIOSITIES AND SCENIC WONDERS, ARE TWELVE MILES NORTHWEST OF BEDFORD, 
FROM WHICH THE BEDFORD COUNTY CHAPTER TAKES ITS NAME 
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SALUBRIA, BUILT BY PARSON JOHN THOMP- 
SON IN 1742 AND WHERE LADY SPOTSWOOD 
LIVED. MRS. WILLIAM R. THOMPSON, DE- 
SCENDANT OF REV. JOHN THOMPSON, ON 
THE STAIRWAY AT SALUBRIA, CULPEPER 


ON THE MEADOWS OF BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA, STANDS HISTORIC SMITHFIELD, BUILT BY COLONEL WILLIAM 
PRESTON IN 1774, AND THE STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE, SUGGESTING AS IT DOES THE RESTORED WAKEFIELD, 
MAKES THE TRADITION THAT THE LAYOUT WAS SUGGESTED BY GEORGE WASHINGTON SEEM LIKELY 
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Hometer & Clark, Richmond, Va 


AERIAL VIEW OF YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA. NOTE VICTORY MONUMENT AT CENTER; ALSO HISTORIC YORK RIVER 


THE JAMES, VIRGINIA’S MOST HISTORIC RIVER. THE HIGH ROAD OF A NATION. ON ITS BANKS THE FIRST 
INDIANS WERE SUBDUED, THE FIRST PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN AMERICA ESTABLISHED, THE FIRST AMERI- 
CAN COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE BEGUN (TOBACCO), HERE THE FIRST FAMILIES SETTLED, THE FIRST FORTS, 


THE FIRST CHURCHES, AND THE FIRST MANSIONS BUILT. 


ALONG ITS COURSES WERE FOUGHT THE GREATEST 
BATTLES OF OUR NATION, 


IT IS THE ONLY VIRGINIA RIVER WHOSE ENTIRE COURSE LIES WITHIN THE STATE. 
A CHAPTER IN THE CITY OF LYNCHBURG BEARS ITS NAME 
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Photo National Park Service, Yorktown, Va. 


GRACE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AT YORKTOWN 


GARDENS OF YORK HALL, HOME OF THOMAS NELSON, JR. 
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Junior American Citizens 
Boer at seems to be uppermost in the 


minds of men today the need of paying 
more attention to our Youth problems. 
You find people of all groups stressing 
thoughts of youth, studying their problems, 
seeking to help them in many different 
ways. 

After all, you can take nothing from this 
world. You MAY be able to leave behind 
a heritage of money, but what is MORE 
important, you CAN leave behind a me- 
morial far greater—-THAT WHICH YOU 
HAVE DONE FOR YOUTH. What you 
do for Youth today will bring its results 
tomorrow. 

Youth is one experience which everyone 
has to meet. Youth wants to know things. 
Youth is idealistic, and dreams. Youth 
wants a better world, and seeks to make 
it so. Thus, into their minds come all 
sorts of impressions from men and women, 
good and bad. Youth instinctively wants 
to be right. Thus the ideals of Com- 
munism, Fascism, Naziism have been able 
to build up in the minds of some of them 
a Utopia. 

But we who live in a country founded 
on the principles of freedom and equality 
can see wherein those ideals fell short. 
We know what a free country has to offer. 
But if we do not impart to our children 
what we know, what good will it do us, 
and whither will they go? 

“If you want to do anything for a man 
you must do it before he is a man.” So 
we begin to instill in children a back- 
ground of loyalty to America, and the 
meaning of good citizenship. The younger 
ones learn that to be a good citizen, he 
should be willing and helpful. He helps 
his neighbor when he needs it, fills the 
woodbox of the old lady who is living 
alone, runs errands for a shut-in, perhaps. 
From these very acts develops later the 
spirit of cooperation and interest in good 
government. 

Along with formation of such back- 
ground goes the reading of stories of men 
and women who, by these very acts of 


National Officers 
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and Committees 


childhood, became the great people of our 
nation. Lincoln, Nightingale, Barton, 
Lindbergh didn’t become famous over night 
just because people talked about them. 

The child of today is in a complex and 
complicated world. He has the same good 
stuff in him as the child of the past. He 
has honor, obedience, cooperation, initia- 
tive and leadership. So we form clubs of 
JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS for boys 
and girls, that they may develop and put 
into practice their powers. Have we any 
need more urgent than that of filling the 
lives of children with the understanding 
of what it means to live today? 

In the face of all the confusion that 
besets us, let us give this project our earnest 
thought and ACTIVE consideration. Let 
us accept this challenge, working with it 
conscientiously, and learn the joy that 
comes of working with Youth! 


ELEANOR GREENWOOD, 
National Vice-Chairman, 
Massachusetts. 


Approved Schools 


D A. R. day at the Hillside School in 
¢ Marlborough, Massachusetts, has be- 
come a yearly event eagerly anticipated by 
both the school and the Daughters. Wednes- 
day, June 23, 1937, proved to be one of 
those days that make one ask, “What is so 
rare as a day in June?” and about two hun- 
dred D. A. R. members gathered at the 
tables under the trees for a basket luncheon. 
Music was furnished by the Hillside Band, 
that a year ago was but a dream. At the 
1936 D. A. R. day gathering, the gifts, and 
the pledges made, enabled the school to 
start a little band which, under the capable 
leadership of Mrs. Lemuel Sanford, played 
like a veteran organization in 1937. 

Blue caps and sweaters with white H’s 
are greatly desired by the band in order 
that they may make a trim appearance 
when they play in public. Any one inter- 
ested in making a gift for these uniforms 
should get in touch with the school to learn 
the sum needed to purchase them. Clari- 
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(Photo by Katharine Matthies) 


THE NEW BAND AT HILLSIDE 


(Photo by Katharine Matthies) 


THE HILLSIDE BOYS ENJOY A PICNIC LUNCH 


< 
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nets and trumpets are also needed. Have 
you any in your home you can spare? 

Following the luncheon a short program 
of songs and instrumental solos by the boys 
was given, after which Mr. Sanford pre- 
sented various prizes, including a D. A. R. 
Good Citizenship Medal. 

Mrs. Nason, the State Regent of Massa- 
chusetts, introduced Mr. Arthur C. Lamson, 
President of the Board of Trustees. He re- 
ported that the town water system had at 
last been extended to the school, and that a 
fire company of the boys had been organ- 
ized under the direction of the Marl- 
borough Fire Company. He stressed the 
fact that an infirmary is greatly needed, as 
at present there is no place to isolate a boy 
with a contagious disease. A nearby house 
can be remodeled for this purpose if the 
necessary money can be made available. 
Also a new school house is needed as the 
present one is much too small to allow for 
the natural growth of the school. 

Greetings were given by Miss Harris, 
Vice-President General and a trustee of 
the school; Miss Street, Vice-President 
General from Connecticut; Mrs. Latimer, 
State Regent of Connecticut; Miss Matthies, 
National Chairman of Approved Schools; 
Mrs. Coffin of Massachusetts; and Mrs. 
Roberts of Connecticut; State Chairman of 
Approved Schools. 

The brief D. A. R. program concluded, 
the boys presented the musical playlet 
“When Betsy Ross Made Old Glory.” 
Some of them made very good looking 
girls! The entire cast was excellent, each 
one entering into the spirit of the play 
and seeming to have a good time. 

It is a joy to see a group of such healthy 
happy boys as those at Hillside. They are 
real boys in every way and yet show the re- 
sult of their training in their natural, un- 
affected courtesy and keen appreciation of 
all that is done for them. They are being 
taught real Americanism, too. A visit with 
them leaves one with a lump in the throat 
and in hearty agreement with a State Regent 
who said “Thank God for Hillside.” 

Additional needs—-boys’ clothing and 
bed slippers, all sizes; books, a modern 
encyclopedia, games. 


KATHARINE MATTHIEs, 
National Chairman. 
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The following pictures are listed as suit- 
able for type of audience indicated, and 
the synopsis is given to aid you in selecting 
your motion picture entertainment. 


ARMORED CAR (Universal) 
Robert Wilcox, Judith Barrett, Irving Pichel. 
The story of a young man employed by a protec- 
tive association who captures a gang of robbers. 
The picture is educational and shows the risks en- 


countered when operating armored cars for the 
protection of banks. A. Y. 


YODELIN’ KID FROM PINE RIDGE 
(Republic ) 
Gene Autry, Smiley Burnett, Betty Bronson. 
The story takes place among the cattlemen on 
the ranches in Florida. The beautiful shots of the 


pine forests and the scenes of the turpentine-resin 
industry make the picture very instructive. A. Y. 


UNDER THE RED ROBE (20th Century- 
Fox) 


Conrad Veidt, Annabella, Raymond Massey. 


The story of this picture is based on the novel 
by Stanley Weyman and tells of the experiences of 
Gil de Berault while carrying out the orders of 
Cardinal Richelieu. The love affair of Gil de 
Berault and Lady Marguerite plays an important 
part in the film. A. Y. 


SLAVE SHIP (20th Century-Fox) 


Warner Baxter, Wallace Beery, Mickey 
Rooney. 

A saga of an ill-fated ship from its launching to 
its inglorious ending, when it was fired by a muti- 
nous crew. The acting of Wallace Beery and 
Mickey Rooney is outstanding. A. Y. 


NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE (Para- 
mount) 
William Boyd, George Hayes, Russell Hay- 
den. 


This western is a well done series of “Hopalong 
Cassidy.” William Boyd and his white horse are 
much in evidence. Boys will be pleased with this 
picture. Family. 


STELLA DALLAS (United Artists) 


Barbara Stanwyck, John Boles, Anne Shir- 
ley. 


An old favorite is brought back to the screen in 
this film, which is well produced and acted, and no 
doubt will be as popular as ever. A. Y. 
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John King, Richard Cromwell, Slim Sum- 
merville, Andy Devine. 


Adapted from Remarque’s book this picture 
shows the conditions in Germany following the 
World War, and the havoc brought on by war as 
well as the futility of it all. There is much food 
for thought in this film especially for the younger ° 
generation, as it is a preachment against war. 


THE CALIFORNIAN (20th Century-Fox) 


Marjorie Weaver, Richard Cortez, Katherine 
DeMille. 


A spectacular and lavish production of Harold 
Bell Wright’s “The Californian.” Thrilling rides 
and raids as well as battles between bandits and 
the U. S. Cavalry during the time of readjustment 
when California became a part of the United 
States. A. Y. 


WAR LORD (First National) 


Boris Karloff, Beverly Roberts, Richard 
Cortez. 


Based on Porter Emerson Brown’s “The Bad 
Man,” this picture concerns the activities of a 
group of Americans in China vieing with each 
other over the possession of valuable oil properties. 
Romance and thrill are well blended in the pic- 
ture. A. Y. 


THE GREAT GAMBINI (Paramount) 
Akim Tamiroff, Marian Marsh, John Trent. 


The Great Gambini is a magician, mind reader 
and entertainer in a night club. In solving a mur- 
der he only succeeds in confusing the issue. The 
ending is rather dramatic and novel. A. Y 


EVER SINCE EVE (Warner Bros.) 


Marion Davies, Robert Montgomery, Patsy 
Kelly. 

A young secretary’s beauty and charm interferes 
with her job so she dons a brunette wig and plain 
clothes thus causing much wonderment to her 
employer, an author, when sometimes she is a 
blonde and sometimes a brunette. There is many 
a laugh in this farce. ; 


RIDING ON AIR (RKO) 
Joe E. Brown, Florence Rice, Guy Kibbee. 


Elmer Lane, a newspaper man working on the 
Claremont “Chronicle,” wins $5,000 in a radio con- 
test. He becomes involved with a crooked sales- 
man but redeems himself when he captures some 
perfume smugglers and murderers. A. Y. 


FOREVER YOURS (Grand National) 
Beniamino Gigli, Joan Gardner, Ivan Brandt. 


This picture is a musical romance and will ap- 
peal to music and opera lovers when they hear 
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Gigli sing the arias from “Il Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Faust” and “Lohengrin.” The story is built 
around the great tenor and his love for Helen 
Carleton, secretary to a wealthy business man. The 
child, Richard Gofe, will greatly appeal to all. 
A. Y. Older children. 


TALENT SCOUT (Warner Bros.) 
Donald Woods, Jeanne Madden, Fred Law- 


rence, 


A good laugh for the theatre patrons is the real 
purpose of this picture. The story deals with a 
publicity man, Stewart, who is sent out to discover 
new screen material. The tour appears to have 
been a failure until the producer discovers that 
Herron, who has attached himself to Stewart on 
his travels is a “real find.” A. Y. C. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE (20th Century- 
Fox) 


Shirley Temple, Victor McLaglen, C. Au- 
brey Smith. 


There is much action in this tale of Kipling’s 
Highlander Regiment in India. Shirley acts as 
peace-maker as well as match-maker and is the 
buddy of Sergeant McLaglen. There are dances 
and glamour aplenty. Family. 


Shorts 
SONGS OF THE DANUBE (Fox) 


Against a musical background of Viennese 
waltzes, quaint birthplaces of famous composers 
are shown. Occasional ballet dancing enhances 
the picture. Family. 


CRYSTAL BALLET (Fox) 


Fairy God-mother guides Cinderella to the ice 
carnival where she charms her Prince. Beautiful 
photography of a number of ice skaters dancing 
gracefully in unison. Family, Junior Matinee. 


ORNAMENTAL SWIMMING (Fox) 


Some expert swimmers display their ability to 
swim in unison making elaborate figures. Re- 
markable photography under water. Family, Ju- 
nior Matinee. 


THE UNITED STATES DUST BOWL 
(RKO) 


Picture of the devastation wrought by the dust 
storms in the West and the steps being taken by 
the United States government in reclamation. 
Family. 

Henrietta S. McIntire, 
National Chairman. 
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Correct Use of the Flag 
| pee and figures gleaned from state 


and vice-chairmen’s reports enable me 
to bring to you today the highly significant 
statement that the work of the Correct Use 
of the Flag Committee has doubled, in some 
instances trebled, in volume during the past 
year. Comparing figure for figure and 
item for item with my last year’s report to 
you, I find that there is but one conclusion 
to be reached, and that is this: the Com- 
mittee has accomplished twice as much 
work in Flag education in the United States 
and its Island possessions as it accom- 
plished last year. Energetic and patriotic 
vice-chairmen, state chairmen, and chapter 
chairmen have handled a program of 
astonishing growth in a way which must 
give keen pleasure to every member of 
our organization and to them we and all 
America owe a considerable debt of grati- 
tude. Whatever the Committee has accom- 
plished, however, let us remember that it 
is the veriest particle in contrast with what 
remains to be done—even in any single 
state. Let us remember also that the real 
achievement of the Committee—I mean 
character-building along lines of patriotism 
and citizenship—can never be measured by 
facts and figures or by any yardstick that 
man has ever invented. Nevertheless, I 
want to give you in extremely condensed 
form a definite summary of work accom- 
plished. 

Approximately 98,126 Flag codes and 
leaflets have been distributed, chiefly among 
school children, more than 4,000 Flag Man: 
uals so nearly as state reports show, and 
something over 5,500 pieces of miscellane- 
ous Flag literature—stickers, posters, cards, 
and books. In all, 107,626 pieces of Flag 
literature have been distributed so far as 
we are able to estimate. Much of this ma- 
terial has been placed in the hands of 
foreign-born children and adults. This 
figure does not include Flag lessons which 
in several cases were reprinted by the 
hundreds. 

One of the major activities of the year 
has been the distribution of 1,293 large 
Flags and more than 11,767 small Flags— 
most of them American-made. In some 
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instances, Flag-poles were given together 
with the Flags. We have learned that to 
accomplish much of permanent value, we 
should place an actual Flag in the individ- 
ual’s hand so that he can literally carry out 
instructions. Various state chairmen re- 
ported increasingly large numbers of pri- 
vately owned Flags, particularly among 
our own members. 

I take great pleasure in telling you that 
302 radio talks concerning Flag education 
and 1,753 talks and papers on Flag history 
and usage were given during the past year, 
a total of 2,055 addresses. Several vice- 
chairmen and state chairmen have taken a 
special interest in promoting radio pub- 
licity, and for this we are indeed grateful. 
More than 150 newspapers have printed 
articles, editorials, and special columns 
promoting the work of this Committee. A 
full page Flag story in the Los Angeles 
Times and Mrs. Marie Tyler McHugh’s 
editorials in the Chicago Daily Times and 
the Chicago American merit particular 
mention. (In connection with publicity, 
many chairmen report scrapbooks and 
ordered files of clippings.) 

I was especially happy to find that Flag 
Day is being observed more and more 
widely with appropriate ceremony and pro- 
gram. Let me here renew my last year’s 
plea that every Daughters of the American 
Revolution chapter in every state observe 
Flag Day in the most suitable way possible. 
(One of the best items in any state chair- 
man’s report is her notation that all chap- 
ters in her state were 100 per cent strong 
in observing Flag Day.) 

Our program of Flag education for the 
foreign-born has grown like the proverbial 
weed. Naturalization courts are contacted; 
so are settlement houses, night classes, day 
nurseries, ete. (Usually we find it most 
efficient to cooperate with Americanism 
Committee. ) 

Original Flag plays, pageants, poetry, 
and songs have been written from one end 
of the continent to the other. I have hoped 
that the best of these might be collected into 
a sizable volume for use on Flag Day pro- 
grams. (I should like to mention a dozen 
unusually attractive ones here, but the con- 
densed character of this report forbids it.) 
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The Flag Lessons this year have dealt 
with Flag history exclusively since last 
year’s lessons dealt with Flag etiquette. 
Approximately 75 per cent of the chapters 
have used them. (Articles in the Maca- 
ZINE have dealt with a variety of aspects of 
the national program.) 

I beg your best thought and opinion upon 
a matter of considerable import to our 
entire Committee. Our present Flag Code 
is not a Federal Code. No Federal Code 
of Flag Usage with the advantage of Fed- 
eral authority behind it exists. We as a 
Committee are unanimous in the belief that 
our organization could achieve much of 
value by attempting to get Federal adoption 
of an authoritative Flag Code. Such an 
achievement would be perhaps the second 
greatest milestone in United States Flag 
history. 

May I say here that the individual mem- 
bers of the Flag Committee deserve every 
gracious commendation I can give them? 
The figures and the facts of this report 
prove their tireless industry and their ster- 
ling patriotism. No such national program 
of such dimensions as this one was ever 
accomplished by indifferent and casual 
state and chapter chairmen. May we as 
thoughtful and as patriotic American 
women—and I say this in an almost prayer- 
ful spirit—may we never fail to see and 
then to do those things that will foster and 
encourage a vigorous and sturdy national 
life of finest calibre and timbre. 


Vivian Lewis SicmMon, 
National Chairman. 


National Membership 


Committee 


URING these closing months of my 
term in office as Registrar General and 
National Chairman of Membership | urge 
the completion of the Consent Lists. This 
plan has developed a spirit of cooperation 
that Has resulted in a definite increase in 
applications for membership and, what is 
even more important, a greater interest in 
genegiogical research, I urge the State 
egistrars to check up on the Consent Lists 
from the chapters in their states, so that 
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a complete report from every chapter may 
be on file in this office. 

We find very few objections to giving 
this consent and invariably it is due to a 
misunderstanding of its purpose. The fact 
that all this information will eventually be 
published in the lineage books makes the 
refusals seem futile. 

All data required for the verification of 
applications become the property of the 
Society. Such as is of general interest is 
placed among our unpublished records in 
the Library. The official service record is 
bound with the paper. 

We are occasionally requested to add to 
our rolls the records of deceased women 
who were eligible for membership. This is 
obviously impossible. There are many 
elderly women who would appreciate the 
privilege of placing their family lineages 
among our records and thus honor their 
Revolutionary ancestors. At the June 
Board Meeting we admitted five members 
whose ages were 89, 90, 92, 102. This 
courtesy should be extended to include 
many of the eligible relatives of our mem- 
bers. 

The splendid accessions to our Library 
of unpublished records is a source of satis- 
faction, not only to those who visit our 
Library, but to those who are now receiv- 
ing these benefits through our Genealogical 
Extension Service. We realize the days 
and months of hard work that this repre- 
sents and our Society owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the many who have made the rec- 
ords available. 

The revised Handbook contains instruc- 
tions for every branch of our work and 
should be in possession of every officer. 

Let us cooperate in the organization of 
Junior Groups within chapters. These and 
the C. A. R. are necessary for the future 
development of our Society and should re- 
ceive encouragement. Our admissions to 
membership on June thirtieth numbered 
772, which is very satisfactory. 

Our greatest hindrance is the loss through 
non-payment of dues and resignations. Be 
just as anxious to KEEP a member as to get 
a new one. Let the slogan for the year be 
“Reinstate in Every State.” 


Lue REYNOLDS SPENCER. 
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JUNIOR GROUP, ABAGAIL FILLMORE CHAPTER, PARK LANE, BUFFALO, N, Y. 


STANDING: MRS. DAVID DAY, 


MISS MARY JOHNSON, MISS BETTY MC CLATCHLEY, MRS. ROBERT STEWART, MRS. WILLIAM HIBLER, MRs. 
KENT SIMONS, MISS ELEANOR MORGAN, MISS RUTH LAWTON, MRS. WILLIAM ORR, MISS ETHEL HUBER, MISS 


DOROTHY WILLIAMS, MISS MARION LUND, MISS DOROTHY LINCOLN, 


SEATED: MRS. WILLIAM FILBRICK, 


MRS. WILLIAM POUCH, MRS. JAMES SPEAKER 


The Chicago Chapter Junior Group 


Ornporrr Darracu, Retiring Chairman 


— Chicago Chapter Junior Group is 
proud to announce that its new chair- 
man is Miss Florence Smith, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Committee for the 1938 
Junior D. A. R. Assembly. Miss Betty 
Dunn, a page to the Continental Congress 
last year, is Vice-Chairman. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is Miss Ruth Prentiss, who 
paged this April. 

In October, the Chairman invited the, 
Juniors to her home to hear a talk on 
“Mexico.” At their November meeting, 
they heard a book review on “Gone With 
The Wind.” 

The Junior Group assisted the Wheel 
and Distaff Committee in the presentation 
of a play for the Christmas Meeting of the 
Chapter. A wedding, a tea, and the Chap- 
ter’s annual Washington Birthday tah 
eon were listed on the engagement pads 
of the Juniors for December, January, and 
February. On the last occasion, four of 
the Juniors acted as Flag Bearers and 
Guards. 

February 27, the Chairman of the Junior 
Group spoke over Station WBBM. Her sub- 


ject was “Junior Groups in the Daughters 
of the American Revolution.” 

At the dinner sponsored by the National 
Defense Through Patriotic Education Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Chapter and the 
Illinois Society, Sons of the American Rev- 
olution at the Hamilton Club on March 11, 
the Junior Group furnished the Color 
Guard. 

In March, the Juniors were luncheon 
guests at the home of Miss Florence Smith. 
Plans were laid for.the first benefit of the 
Junior Group, a bridge party for Crossnore 
School, which was held on April 10. 

The Juniors were entertained by their 
Chairman, May 15, for a reception honor- 
ing Mrs. Frederick J. Dickson, the Hon- 
orary Advisor, and Mrs. William F. Con- 
lon, the Advisor of the group. The high 
light of the business session came with the 
report of the Pages. Election of officers 
was held. 

At present the Juniors are anticipating 
the visit of Mrs. William H. Pouch, Organ- 
izing Secretary General and Director of 


Junior Membership: 
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The Road to Peace 


ADELAIDE Howe Sisson 


is no monopoly of the peace 
idea! Those of us who had loved ones 
in the World War, or whose memories 
carry us back over the horrors of any con- 
flict in which we have had a part, know 
that whatever has been said of the horrors 
of war is-terribly true. Since only an idiot, 
or one with an axe to grind wants war, the 
answer is obvious. To inquire what kind 
of war one would be willing to support is 
stupid for, as the late Dr. Cadman once 
said, “War is only justifiable when it 
remedies a condition worse than itself.” 
What to do about it is the real question. 
Most of us have long since reached the con- 
clusion that there is nothing we can do 
about affairs in other lands over which we 
have no control. We have had our ex- 
periences in interfering with European 
quarrels, and it is my belief that never 
again will the American people consent to 
the sending of a single American boy to 
fight on foreign soil! 

It seems almost unbelievable that just a 
few short years ago universal peace seemed 
a goal attained. Nations were amenable to 
the suggestion of arbitration in place of 
force as a means of settling their disputes. 
They were fed up with war, they were still 
suffering untold privations as a result of 
the terrible holocaust that ended on No- 
vember 11, 1918. Since that memorable 
day the world has witnessed many instances 
of a return to brute force as a means of 
settling international differences. One na- 
tion has warned the world that another is 
to be her particular booty and has prac- 
tically ordered all nations to keep hands 
off. Being unprepared for her own de- 
fense, the weaker nation has been forced to 
submit to this indignity after long and 
bloody warfare. Today’s greatest tragedy 
has revealed another supposedly civilized 
nation doing battle with a backward people 
for the possession of their land. Civil war 
rages in Spain and has for a long while 
threatened to become international in 
scope, and many spots in Europe and Asia 


seethe with unrest. One wonders which 
nation will be the next to scorn peace! 

Our concern from now on is to see that 
our nation shall stay out of war. Our Gov- 
ernment’s efforts in this direction should 
have the whole-hearted support of the 
American people. In this spirit we wel- 
comed the Inter-American Peace Treaty 
among the twenty-one republics of the 
Western Hemisphere that pledged a mutual 
peace and cooperation, and should serve 
as an example to the nations of Europe and 
Asia. Another hopeful peace measure is 
the recently enacted Neutrality law. While 
not a panacea for all our ills, nor a guar- 
anty against war, it is at least a vast im- 
provement over the old idea of insistence 
upon freedom of the seas and national 
rights, regardless of international chaos. 
And not the least important peace measure 
for the American people is constant sup- 
port of our government’s plan for pre- 
paredness against (not for) war, as out- 
lined in the National Defense Act. This 
provides for a very small standing army, 
21st in size at the present time of all the 
armies of the world regardless of the size 
and wealth of the country, and a large Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps of partially trained 
citizens. Successful interference with the 
R. O. T. C. would destroy this sane, demo- 
cratic and economical defense plan. We 
are gratified to note that the American 
Navy is on the way toward fulfilling the 
terms of the London Naval Treaty by 1942. 
It will avail nothing toward world peace 
to tear down, and keep down, the defenses 
of a nation that has always been peace- 
loving and has led the way toward peace 
during its entire history. In this we dis- 
agree most emphatically with our wishful 
pacifist friends. 

One of the surest ways to keep out of war 
is to avoid entanglements with other na- 
tions and to look to the economic better- 
ment of our own people. Constant internal 
strife arising from a discontented citizenry 
will make it increasingly difficult for the 
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government to avoid international compli- 
cations. This fact is well known by the 
radical agitators who would seize every 
opportunity to embroil this nation in seri- 
ous difficulties in order to bring about civil 
warfare, their only hope for the ultimate 
supremacy of the proletariat over the hated 
bourgeoisie. The present trend of “peace 
education,” so-called, is far from being 
conducive to domestic tranquillity for it 
savors too much of alien thought and too 
little of American idealism. Too often the 
opportunity is grasped by the ultra radical 
to prepare the way for definite changes in 
our form of government, to cry out against 
war and fascism the while he is laying the 
foundation for a philosophy of government 
subversive of American ideals. Why, we 
may well ask, does he not cry out against 
communism, also? Whether fascism, com- 
munism, or socialism, America wants no 
“ism” save AMERICANISM! By tearing 
down faith in the American system the 
radical plants the seed for a change in our 
constitutional form of government. 
Programs that advocate the disarmament 
of America, that interfere with carefully 
developed plans for an efficient national 
defense, that dictate to those in position to 
know the needs of this country, that train 
youth to refuse to defend the land of their 
allegiance are not roads to peace, but are 
destructive of the good they would do. The 


American Peace Society, oldest of all the 
peace groups, having been founded in 1828 
and having on its membership roster some 
of the most prominent men and women in 
the country, has repeatedly warned that 
“education for peace, in order to be effec- 
tive, must be international in scope.” 
There is a real place in this country for 
a legitimate peace movement, one that will 
educate the coming generations as to the 
frightfulness of war. There is real need 
for peace education throughout the world, 
but peace societies need to take into con- 
sideration that peace and justice must go 
hand in hand. It will avail nothing to tear 
down the defenses of the nation that has 
granted more freedom to its people than 
any other nation of the world. We, who 
are Daughters of the American Revolution, 
have no patience with the extreme mili- 
tarist, nor can we subscribe to the pacifist 
viewpoint. We are willing that our gov- 
ernment shall discharge the last soldier and 
sink the last ship when the peoples of the 
earth shall have renounced war beyond the 
shadow of a doubt! Until then, there can 
be no short cuts to the road to peace except 
to “speak softly and carry a big stick!” 
Epitor’s Note: Talk given by Mrs. Vinton Ear! 
Sisson, National Chairman, Committee on National 
Defense through Patriotic Education, on June 2, 
1937, before the men’s Breakfast Club, Los An- 


geles, California. 


An Expression of Appreciation 


HE members and officers of the Society of the Children of the American 

Revolution are truly grateful to the President General, Mrs. Becker, and 
the National Chairman and Editor, Mrs. Puryear, for their courtesy in giving 
space in the D. A. R. Macazine for news of the boys and girls of the National 
Society Children of the American Revolution. 

To have recognition from one’s godparents is certainly a happy experience, 
and the members ‘count themselves thrice blessed in the possession of such rela- 
tives as the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

They hope that they may always merit the trust and coni dence reposed in 
them by this deeply appreciated act of kindness. 


Hetena R. Poucn, 
(Mrs. William H. Pouch) 
National President. 
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Stauers of the Constiintion 


(Photo by Washington Times) 


SCHOOL GETS CONSTITUTION SHRINE. REPRESENTATIVE SOL BLOOM OF NEW YORK WITH MISS MAUDE E. 
AITON (LEFT), ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPAL OF AMERICANIZATION WORK IN THE SCHOOLS, AND MRS. HOWARD 
E. MIDDLETON, REGENT OF THE CONTINENTAL CHAPTER, WASHINGTON, D. C. THEY ARE VIEWING A SHRINE 
OF THE CONSTITUTION GIVEN BY THE D. A. R. TO THE AMERICANIZATION SCHOOL IN THE WEBSTER SCHOOL 


A RARE TURNER PUNCH BOWL OF FINE 
STONEWARE WITH CLASSICAL FIGURES ON 
A DRAB BACKGROUND, A FORM OF CLASSI- 
CAL DECORATION POPULAR CIRCA _ 1800, 
FROM THE HOME OF WALLER QUARLES, IN 
KING WILLIAM CO. THIS BOWL IS NOW 
THE PROPERTY OF A MEMBER OF THE OLD 
DOMINION CHAPTER, RICHMOND 
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“MAD ANN” BAILEY MARKER ERECTED BY 
RAINBOW RIDGE CHAPTER, CLIFTON FORGE 


ton Times) 


E. 


THE CARILLON, VIRGINIA’S MEMORIAL TO 
HER DEAD IN THE WORLD WAR, WAS THE 
RESULT OF THE JOINT EFFORTS OF THE 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE, LED BY MR. GRAN- 
VILLE VALENTINE, AND THE WOMEN OF 
THE STATE, LED BY THE RECENT OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH CHAPTER, RICHMOND 


(Courtesy Virginia Conservation Commission) 
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MARGARET LYNN LEWIS, DAUGHTER OF THE 

LAIRD OF LOCH LYNN, SCOTLAND, WHO 

MARRIED JOHN LEWIS OF IRELAND AND 

CAME TO THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY, VIR- 
GINIA, 1732 


IN 1907 THE COMMONWEALTH CHAPTER, RICHMOND, INDUCED THE NATIONAL SOCIETY TO APPROPRIATE 

$4,000 FOR A MEMORIAL AND WITH THIS MONEY, AUGMENTED BY $500 FROM THEIR OWN TREASURY, THEY 

BUILT THE YARDLEY HOUSE ON JAMESTOWN ISLAND WHICH STANDS AS A MEMORIAL TO THE SETTLERS 
OF THE FIRST PERMANENT ENGLISH COLONY ON OUR SHORES 
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CANNON, MARKING THE SPOT OF FORT 

NELSON AT NAVAL HOSPITAL. UNVEILED 

MAY 9%, 1906, BY FORT NELSON CHAPTER, 
PORTSMOUTH 


- MRS. THOMAS SMYTHE WALLIS, REGENT OF THE FRANCIS WALLIS CHAPTER, PRESENTING MEDALS AT THE 
- CHERRYDALE SCHOOL, JUNE 3, 1936. LEFT TO RIGHT: SAMUEL VENDERSLICE, CARRYING THE COLORS; MARY 


: FRANCES RHODES RECEIVING THE MEDAL FOR “GOOD CITIZENSHIP”; ROBERT VAUGHN, HONORABLE MENTION; 
RS . 
AND LEE MCDONALD WHO RECEIVED THE D. A. R. MEDAL FOR THE BEST ESSAY ON THE “CONSTITUTION” 
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WILLIAM BYRD CHAPTER, RICHMOND, UNVEILED A BRONZE TABLET ON THE WALL OF THE MADISON BURIAL 

GROUND AT MONTPELIER, VIRGINIA, HOME OF PRESIDENT JAMES MADISON, IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 

ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS DEATH JUNE 28, 1936. IT WAS ACCEPTED BY MRS. ARTHUR ROWBOTHAM, 
STATE RECENT 


THIS BRONZE TABLET WAS PLACED ON AN IMMENSE ROCK AT A COST OF $185 BY THE BLACK’S FORT CHAPTER, 
ABINGDON, IN MEMORY OF JOHN DOUGLASS, A SCOUT KILLED BY INDIANS IN 1776 
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MRS. LUCY ELLEN ROBERTS PULLIAM, A 
REAL GRANDDAUCHTER AND A MEMBER OF 
THE CULPEPER MINUTE MEN CHAPTER, 
CULPEPER. WITH HER IS HER GRAND- 
DAUGHTER, ELLEN ROBERT MOORE 


CAPTAIN BERRYMAN GREEN BUILT THIS BEAUTIFUL HOME, THE FIRST TWO-STORY HOUSE BUILT IN HALIFAX 

COUNTY AND CALLED “GREEN’S FOLLY”. IT IS STILL ONE OF THE SHOW PLACES AND THE ENGLISH BOX IS 

INVALUABLE, THE LARGE CENTRAL HALL WAS USED FOR A COURT HOUSE, CAPT. GREEN'S GRAVE HAS 
BEEN MARKED BY THE CAPTAIN BERRYMAN CHAPTER, SOUTH BOSTON 
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ERECTED BY MASSANUTTON CHAPTER, HAR- 
RISONBURG. “MASSANUTTON”™ IS AN INDIAN 
NAME MEANING “STANDING ALONE.” IT 
WAS APPLIED TO THE MASSANUTTON MTS. 


HALL IN HOUSE BUILT IN 1736 BY WILLIAM BEVERLEY IN THE MIDDLE OF A GRANT OF 118,491 ACRES, KNOWN 
AS BEVERLEY’S MANOR MANSION HOUSE, NOW KNOWN AS KALORAMA. THE ROOM TO THE LEFT IS THE 
COL. THOS. HUGHART CHAPTER ROOM, STAUNTON 
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HON. E, S, JOUETT OF KENTUCKY, GREAT GRANDSON OF CAPT. JACK JOUETT, JR., SPEAKING AT MONTICELLO, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, ON JUNE 4, 1936, JACK JOUETT DAY IN VIRGINIA. PUBLIC OBSERVANCE SPONSORED BY 
JACK JOUETT CHAPTER, CHARLOTTESVILLE 


(Courte 


EASTERN SHORE CHAPEL (PRINCESS ANNE CO.) WAS ERECTED IN 1754. IT IS THE THIRD CHAPEL TO STAND ON 
THIS SITE. THE LAND, PATENTED 1657, WAS A PART OF SALISBURY PLAINS PLANTATION OWNED BY WILLIAM 
CORNICK AND GIVEN BY HIM ABOUT 1690 FOR THE FIRST CHAPEL. GREAT BRIDGE CHAPTER, NORFOLK 
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MEETING OF THE ALLEGHANY CHAPTER, BLACKSBURG. STANDING LEFT TO RIGHT: MAYO BRODIE, GIRL 

SCOUT; DEAN H. L. PRICE, V. P. I.; MRS. W. B, ELLETT; JULIAN BURRUSS, BOY SCOUT; MRS. E. J. ATKINSON; 

MISS KATHLEEN LUSTER; REV. J. A. JOHNSON. SITTING LEFT TO RICHT: MRS. ROWBOTHAM, MRS. WOOL- 
WINE, MRS. WILLIAMS, MRS. KEESEE AND MISS CLAUDINE KUTTER 


FORT BOYCE, BUILT IN 1780, IS SITUATED ON THE NORTH FORK OF THE ROANOKE RIVER, ON THE ROAD 
BETWEEN CATAWBA AND BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA. IT IS THE LAST REMAINING STONE FORT IN THIS SECTION 
OF THE STATE AND WAS BUILT BY THE EARLY SETTLERS AS A REFUGE FROM THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 
RESTORED BY COLONEL WILLIAM PRESTON CHAPTER, ROANOKE 
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MARKER PLACED AT THE GRAVES OF THE 

FRENCH SOLDIERS WHO LOST THEIR LIVES 

AT THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN, BY THE 

COMTE DE GRASSE AND HAMPTON CHAP- 

TERS AT YORKTOWN AND HAMPTON RE- 
SPECTIVELY 


CARY ANNE RANDOLPH RUFFIN, MRS. 
ROBERT M. MC MURO, A GREAT-GREAT-GREAT- 
GRANDDAUGHTER OF JEFFERSON. MRS. 
MCMURO IS A MEMBER OF THE ALBE- 
MARLE CHAPTER, CHARLOTTESVILLE 
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MARKER DEDICATED JUNE ll, 1937, AT THE 
GRAVE OF MRS. EDGAR ALLAN IN GLEN- 
WOOD CEMETERY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MRS. ALLAN, ONE OF THE FOUNDERS AND 
FIRST REGENT OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 
CHAPTER, ALSO SERVED AS STATE LIBRA- 
RIAN. A TRUE PATRIOT, UNTIRING IN HER 
DEVOTION TO THE IDEALS OF THE D. A. R. 


Roanoke Photo Finishing Co. 


“CLOVER HILL”, THE HOME OF CAPTAIN FRANCIS LEE CAMPBELL (1760-1840) IS LOCATED ABOUT TWELVE MILES 

FROM LOUISA COURT HOUSE, VIRGINIA, ON THE BANKS OF THE SOUTH ANNA RIVER. IN ITS PRIME IT WAS 

A PERFECT TYPE OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. PLANS ARE BEING MADE TO PLACE A MARKER AT THE 

GRAVE OF CAPTAIN FRANCIS LEE CAMPBELL AT “CLOVER HILL” THIS YEAR. POPLAR FOREST CHAPTER, 
LYNCHBURG 
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ISAAC BAKER'S GRAVE MARKED BY MADAME RUSSELL CHAPTER, BRISTOL. STANDING LEFT TO RICHT: MISS 

FRANCES BAKER, A DESCENDANT; MRS. ROSCOE MC CLURE, RECENT; MRS. ARTHUR ROWBOTHAM, STATE 

REGENT; MRS. CHARLES KEESEE, NATIONAL CORRESPONDING SECRETARY; MRS. JOSEPH BAKER, AND MRS. J. 
WALTER WRIGHT, STATE RECISTRAR 


THOMAS CARTER CHAPTER 
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CENERAL FOCH LOV- 
ING CUP. AT A BALL 
GIVEN TO GENERAL 
FERDINAND FOCH 
DURING HIS VISIT TO 
RICHMOND AFTER 
THE WORLD’ WAR, 
THIS LOVING CUP WAS 
PRESENTED TO HIM 
BY THE COMMON- 
WEALTH CHAPTER, 
TOGETHER WITH 
OTHER PATRIOTIC SO- 
CIETIES OF _ RICH- 
MOND 


THE COLONEL JOHN BANISTER CHAPTER, PETERSBURG, AT THEIR MEETING HELD ON THE 22ND OF SEPTEMBER 
HAD A DISPLAY OF OLD SILVER BROUGHT BY THEIR MEMBERS. MANY OF THESE PIECES DATE BACK TO 
REVOLUTIONARY TIMES AND BEFORE 
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WILDERNESS ROAD CHAPTER AND STUART 
CHAPTER OF WYTHEVILLE, HAVE PLACED 
THIS MARKER ON THE LEE HIGHWAY NINE 
MILES EAST OF WYTHEVILLE, A PYRAMID 
OF CONCRETE, ENCASING THREE OLD MILL 
STONES BEARING ON ITS BRASS TABLET A 
BRIEF RECORD OF OLD FORT CHISWELL 


THE OUTSTANDING WORK OF THE CHAP- 
TER HAS BEEN THE RESTORATION OF THE 
SHOT TOWER, A CIFT TO THE CHAPTER 
FROM MR. HASWELL JACKSON. THIS 
UNIQUE BUILDING, ONE OF THE FEW RE- 
MAINING IN THE COUNTRY, WILL BE PER- 
PETUALLY MAINTAINED 
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MRS. C. A. SWANN SINCLAIR, HONORARY NATIONAL PRESIDENT N. S. C. A. R. AND STATE CHAPLAIN OF VIR- 

GINIA, IS HERE PICTURED WITH THE MEMBERS OF THE MILL MOUNTAIN SOCIETY, C. A. R., ROANOKE, VA. THE 

MARGARET LYNN LEWIS CHAPTER, D. A. R. OF ROANOKE GAVE A COLONIAL TEA FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 

APPROVED SCHOOLS AT WHICH TIME THEY WERE ENTERTAINED BY MRS. SINCLAIR, WHO GAVE HER ILLUS- 

TRATED LECTURE, “LANDMARKS IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA.” MRS. SINCLAIR, MEMBERS OF THE MARGARET 
LYNN LEWIS CHAPTER, THE CHILDREN AND MANY GUESTS WORE COLONIAL DRESS 


Children of the American Revolution 


HE SOCIETY OF THE CHILDREN 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
in the State of Virginia was reorganized 
in 1921 with Mrs. J. F. F. Cassell as State 


Director. Since then, under her able lead- 


ership, the Society in Virginia has rapidly 


grown until now it has the proud distinction 
of ranking 10th in point of members. 
One must remember that a Society re- 
quires only six members in order to or- 
ganize, and that only a member in good 
standing in the D. A. R. or S. A. R. is 
eligible to be Organizing President or 


Senior President of a Society. At least 
four meetings a year must be held. The 
Junior President, as its name implies, is 
always one of the children. 

The State Director will welcome the name 
of anyone wishing or willing to organize 
a Society of the C. A. R. either in her town 
or in connection with her Chapter. A 
Society of C. A. R. for every Chapter of 
the D. A. R. should be the slogan of us all, 
for these children are our successors both 
for the D. A. R. and S. A. R. 


Let’s organize more Societies! 


MRS. C. A. SWANN SINCLAIR, HONORARY NATIONAL PRESIDENT, C. A. R., AND HER LITTLE FLOWER PAGE, 
ALICE WILLIS ROBERTS, IN ROANOKE, VA., DURING THE STATE CONFERENCE. IN THIS PICTURE YOU WILL 
SEE MANY FAMILIAR FACES OF VIRGINIA’S DISTINGUISHED DAUGHTERS: MRS. ELEANOR S. WASHINGTON 
HOWARD, HONORARY V. P. GENERAL D. A. R.; MRS. CHARLES B. KEESEE, THEN STATE REGENT, AND NOW 
ORGANIZING SECRETARY GENERAL; MRS. NATHANIEL BEAMAN, HONORARY STATE REGENT; MRS. J. F. F. 
CASSELL, STATE DIRECTOR C. A. R.; AND MRS. LEE PENNINGTON, NATIONAL ORGANIZING SECRETARY C. A. R. 
MEMBERS OF THE MILL MOUNTAIN SOCIETY C. A. R. OF ROANOKE ARE SEEN STANDING IN THE REAR 
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Searching for Your Ancestors, The 
Why and How of Genealogy, by 
Gilbert Harry Doane, published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42d Street, New York 
City, Price $2.50, is just what the 
title implies. It is a method by 
which one may learn and record the 
family history. 


The book is designed primarily for the 
beginner whose inherent desire is to know 
who he is and from whence he came, yet 
the experienced genealogist will find in it 
many references and short cuts that may 
be otherwise unobtainable. It may well be 
called a genealogical text book, written in 
a very readable style, interspersed with in- 
teresting situations and humorous anec- 
dotes which relieve what some consider a 
dry subject. 

The fast disappearance of records, the 
passing of elderly people who are familiar 
with family history are making research 
increasingly difficult. This point is empha- 
sized by the author who suggests how to 
approach the wary relative who considers 
possession of the old family Bible her pri- 
vate property; how to disarm any suspicion 
of sinister designs regarding the traditional 
vast and valuable estates awaiting settle- 
ment; how to analyze family papers. The 
fallibility or infallibility of documents are 
subjects dealt with unusual clarity by one 
who understands the various phases of the 
problem. 

The family chart or outline is pictured 
which starts with the searcher, his two 
parents, four grandparents, eight great- 
grandparents, the number being doubled in 
each generation until in the tenth, 1,024 
direct ancestors may be listed. 

The value of town records, cemetery in- 
scriptions, the family Bible, government 
aids, such as census, pension, war and navy 
records, their analyses and how these may 
be obtained comprise a valuable part of 
the book. 

The National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and other patriotic 


Book Reviews 
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societies with lineage requirements for 
membership are given especial mention and 
certain rules and regulations suggested. 
The assistance offered by the D. A. R. 
through their Magazine and sources to be 
found only in the D. A. R. Library are 
dealt with in detail. 

The author, Gilbert Harry Doane, for- 
merly Librarian of the University of Ne- 
braska, is now Director of University 
Libraries at the University of Wisconsin. 
His well known ability as a genealogist, 
his insistence upon accuracy, the desira- 
bility of documentary or verified reference 
in genealogical statements, the extensive 
bibliography make this book a valuable 
contribution to the science of genealogy. 


An Index to the Will Books and Intes- 
tate Records of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania; 1729-1850, with an 
Historical Sketch and Classified 
Bibliography, prepared by Eleanore 
Jane Fulton, and Barbara Kendig 
Mylin, 1936 (6 illustrations). 455 
South Shippen St., Lancaster, Pa., 
Katherine Allen. 


The Foreword: the Original Register of 
Wills was from 1729-1826. Later Donegal 
Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., copied Will Books 
and Intestate Records down to 1850. Wills 
prior to May 10, 1729, are registered in 
Chester County Court House at West 
Chester. There are no Orphans Court rec- 
ords prior to 1740. The present volume 
is made both more interesting and valuable 
by preceding the Index with a brief review 
of these early inhabitants and their settle- 
ments. 

Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, is part 
of the land William Penn received in 1681 
from King Charles 2d in payment of 16,000 
pounds debt owing his father, Admiral 
Penn. Wm. Penn immediately began plans 
for its colonization. First of all it was a 
haven of refuge for Quakers. But the first 
permanent white settlement in what is now 
Lancaster County was made by Swiss Men- 
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nonites. After the revocation of the Edicts 
of Nantes by Louis 14th in 1685 half a 
million French Huguenots left France; and 
Penn’s colony welcomed and encouraged 
their coming. Scotch Irish Presbyterians 
soon followed. From 1710 Germans, 
mostly Lutherans and those of the Re- 
formed beliefs, began to settle in Penn- 
sylvania. Lancaster Court House was built 
1731; burned 1784; rebuilt 1787. It was 
used as a State House for Pennsylvania 
1799-1812. For a period of many years 
before 1800 Lancaster was the largest in- 
land town in the country. To list only a 
few of Lancaster’s famous sons: Thomas 
Mifflin, one of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence for Pennsylvania; 
George Ross, another Signer, and member 
of the First Continental Congress; Robert 
Fulton, artist and inventor of the steam- 
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boat; and James Buchanan, 15th Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Index is 
alphabetically arranged for easy reference. 
This is followed by the Bibliography with 
a complete list of reference books classified 
under the following headings: General 
Sources; Indians; Explorers; Adventures; 
Early History—General; Religious and 
Racial references; Political; Transporta- 
tion, Roads and Ferries; Education; Archi- 
tecture, Art and Early Artists; Arts and 
Crafts and Customs; Industries; War Rec- 
ords; Biographical; Genealogies. This list 
is given at some length as it is well to know 
such a perfect volume not only for the In- 
dex but in any branch of research relating 
to this section of Pennsylvania the reader 
will find Miss Fulton and Miss Mylin have 
done the most tedious part in telling just 
where to find the desired information. 


JOOP 
The Song of the Shirt 


When I was a bachelor man life was very tough, 

With socks undarned and buttons always off, 

So I says to myself, “This surely ain’t the life, 

I'd better get married to a nice little wife.” 

So I got a little wife and a nice little home, 

Settled down before the fire, swearing never more 
to roam, 

Took the Saturday Evening Post, and a book 
called Time, 

And the Literary Digest which cost me but a dime. 

= my wife was very happy, she never had the 

ues, 

For I read to her every night, all the sporting 
news! 

And I bought her a radio, a super-heterodyne, 

And we heard Amos ’n’ Andy at half past nine! 

And life was very simple, life was one long song, 

With socks all darned, and buttons all on, 

And the overcoat mended where it had long been 
torn. 

But that was long ago, in the dim and distant past, 

It was just too good, it simply couldn’t last! 

Now the house is empty, the buttons are just nil, 

~~ 4 best Sunday socks give the Rag Man a 
thrill. 

And a good safety pin is a thing I quite adore, 

For it keeps my collar shut and my throat from 
getting sore. 

My shirts have no buttons and my shorts are all 
torn, 

And everything’s pinned instead of being sewn. 

“What is the matter?” You ask in alarm, 


“Hard times must of hit you and done you lots 
of harm!” 

I shake a solemn head and drop a sudden tear, 

For it’s a great tragedy you're about to hear. 

And I answer in a voice way below par, 

“My wife’s joined up in the D. A. R.” 

She hasn’t got time to mend my socks 

She’s busy marking Historic Spots! 

There’s Ellis Island and National Defense, 

The Student Loan, the Conference Expense! 

Constitution, Continental and Memorial Hall, 

The Manuals Fund—she talks about them all! 

Conservation and Thrift, Crossnore and Tammas- 


see, 
Historical Research and Literary Reciprocity. 
Better Films, Real Daughters—her spirits NEVER 


ag, 

She’s telling the world “the pledge to the Flag.” 

There’s Ancestors and Relics and Genealogical 
Research, 

No wonder poor husbands are left in the lurch. 

My wife hasn’t time to listen to me muse, 

She’s out collecting the Chapter’s dues 

While I sit alone in my worn out socks 

Building Air Castles with Baby’s old blocks. 

And I see in my dreams a land away off afar, 

Where the women never heard of the D. A. R. 

And a man can sit with his very own wife, 

Enjoying the ease and comforts of life. 

With his shirt all patched and his buttons all 
sewn 

And his overcoat mended where its long been torn. 


—Fiorence S. Ocpen. 
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QUERIES 


15931. Brown. — Wanted parentage, 
dates & all infor. possible of Alfred Brown, 
born bef. 1805, prob. in Va. or Ind.—Miss 
E. Sweetland Obenchain, 163 S. E. 15th 
Road, Miami, Fla. 

15932. WILKINSON.—Wanted maiden 
name of wife of Judge Wilkinson of Ga. 
who was the gdt. of Phebe Johnson, b. 
1712, m. 1732 Capt. Johnson, in the British 
service, who removed to Ga. with Gen. 
Oglethorpe where he remained till close of 
Rev. War, when he removed to the Ba- 
hamahs, where he d. Mrs. Johnson re- 
turned to Ga., resided first with a dgt. then 
gdgt. Mrs. Johnson d. 1826. 

(a) CocHRAN.—Wanted ances. of Wm. 
Cochran, of Henry Co., Va. Removed to 
Jackson Co., Miss., Territory before 1813, 
lived Woodstown, Clarke Co., Ala., 1819. 
Served in Va. line, 14th regt., under Col. 
Lewis for 3 yrs. Reenlisted 1780 at Fred- 
ericktown, Md., under Col. Webb. B. about 
1749, d. about 1820. Son Wm. b. 1770-80, 
dgt. Nancy b. 1792. 

(b) PuTNAM.—Wanted any informa- 
tion about Capt. Putnam of Georgetown, 
S.C. Ship Capt. bringing supplies to Gen. 
Green & Gen. Marion 1781-82. Capt. John 
Putnam, Rev. Sol., S. C., under Col. 
Brandon.—Mrs. Samuel Gilbert Gay, 721 
Dallas Ave., Selma, Ala. 

15933. Macoms-McComs-Torron.— 
Wanted parentage and information regard- 
ing Samuel Totton and wife Frances Ma- 
comb of Coxsackie, N. Y., and vicinity. 
They had daughters Sarah, b. Nov. 21, 
1783, and Maria, b: Aug. 28, 1785. Sarah 


_ Totton taught school in Coxsackie and 


married about 1805 William Wolfrom (son 
of Philip of Kinderhook and Coxsackie) 
and settled in Wayne Co., N. Y. Tradition 
says that the father of Frances Macomb 
was one of the original landowners of 
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Cherry Valley, N. Y. Any data appreci- 
ated. 

(a) McComrs.—Wanted information, 
parentage, dates, names of wives and chil- 
dren of Andrew McCombs and his brother 
Uriel. Andrew McCombs, b. 1740 in Scot- 
land, appears on muster roll of Albany 
Co., N. Y., in 1762. He had a dau. Maria 
who married Jacob Weber or Weaver of 
Utica, N. Y. Uriel McCombs settled first 
in New England then in New York state, 
married in 1764 Christina Failing. Their 
son John m. Margretha Herkimer. Did 
Andrew and Uriel McCombs have other 
brothers and sisters? 

(b) Macomsp.—Was Alexander Ma- 
comb, born July 27, 1748, in Ireland, died 
1832 in Georgetown, D. C., who became a 
wealthy landowner in New York state, a 
brother of Andrew and Uriel McCombs, 
mentioned in above query? Is anything 
known regarding parentage and brothers 
and sisters of Alexander Macomb?—NMiss 
Josephine B. Brown, 333 Harmon Ave., 
N. W., Warren, Ohio. 

15934. par- 
entage of James Chiles and Polly Carter 
who were married in Madison County, Ky., 
Jan. 29, 1823. 

(a) LYNN.— Wanted parentage and 
home in Pennsylvania of the three brothers: 
Alexander; James (1772-1833); and Sam- 
uel A. Lynn (1774-1856), who came to 
America from Ireland and Scotland on the 
same ship with the Warnick family. Later 
Margaret Warnick was married to Samuel 
A. Lynn.—Mrs. Bessie Lynn Hufford, 514 
Woodlawn Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 

15935. Dickson-Di_L.— Wanted Rev. 
record of Joseph Dickson who was born in 
Ireland, m. Martha Dill. Their children, 
Jane, b. 1779; Mary (Polly), 1781; 
Mathew, 1784; Nancy, 1786; Martha, 
1791; Joseph, 1792; John Dill, 1794; 
Eliza, 1796; Margaret, 1798; Samuel, 
1802. Live in Pa. 
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(a) KNiGHT.—Wanted ances. & bro. 
and Sis. of John Knight, b. Apr. 17, 1762, 
m. Christine ???, b. 1768, also Rev. Rec- 
ord. Was early settler of Beaver Co., Pa. 

(b) PRENTICE-PRENTIS-PRENTISS. — 
Wanted Rev. Rec. of Dr. Johnathan Pren- 
tice of New London, Conn., b. 1750, who 
married Margaret Daniels of Groton. (His 
brother Benjamin was killed at Saratoga 
and his brother Stephen was killed at 
Bunker Hill.) 

(c) Danie_s.—Wanted Rev. Record of 
James Daniels of Groton, whose daughter 
Margaret married Dr. Johnathan Prentice. 
—Miss Mildred Haymaker, 719 Wayne 
Ave., Defiance, Ohio. 

15936. Monroe.—Wanted ancestry of 
Corp. Joe Monroe, the drummer over Con- 
cord Bridge—Battle of Lexington.—Emma 
Burnham Warne, Hillsboro, N. H. 

15937. Apam. — Wanted ancestry of 
James Adam, resided in Richmond, Va., 
about 1845. He married Janet Sinclair 
Southerland about that time. Had two 
sons James and Sinclair.—Mrs. J. Niel 
Adam, Dunvegan Farms, R. D. 5, West 
Chester, Pa. 

15938. ancestry 
of Hannah, daughter of Hugh and Mar- 
garet McClellan. She married Samuel 
Holliday and died 1833 at McVeytown, 
Mifflin Co., Pa. Her brothers and sisters 
were Robert, John, Anne, William and 
Jane. Her children were Adam and Samuel 
Woods Holliday. 

(a) WricHt. — Wanted ancestry of 
Elizabeth Wright of Woburn, b. 1757, m. 
Oct. 31, 1780, Capt. John Symmes, b. Aug. 
1755, Medford, now Winchester, Mass. 
Her father’s two brothers were Philemon 
and John.—Mrs. Elsie H. Symmes, 331 S. 
Taylor Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

15939. Prerson.—Wanted Rev. records 
with authority for same of Enos Pierson & 
also of his father. Would also like to cor- 
respond with anyone having these records. 
—Mrs. Janet Pierson Reid, 115 Wayne 
Ave., Greenville, Ohio. 

15940. WooL_ston.— Wanted parentage, 
all dates & any descendants known of the 
Rev. soldier, Joseph Woolston, Capt. 2d 
regiment, Burlington Co., N. J. militia, on 
record in Adjutant General’s Office, Tren- 
ton, as having received certificate No. 104 
for 5 pounds, depreciation of his conti- 
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nental pay as captain, dated May 1, 1784. 
—Mrs. Clara M. P. Fowler, 458 11th St., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

15941. SKELTON.—Joseph Skelton, who 
was one of the judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, County of Middlesex, N. J., 
whose residence was at or near Schudder’s 
Mills, near Stonybrook, in Middlesex 
County, N. J., died in 1778 and his will 
dated Aug. 21, 1778, and proved Oct. 3, 
1778, legatees wife, Hannah nee Crane, and 
seven children. Wanted his immediate an- 
cestors. Chesterfield Friend Records L100 
Joseph born eighth (8th) month, 1720, 
Hannah, his second wife, born fourth (4th) 
month, 1737. Chesterfield Friend Records, 
BB-1, Page 203, July 6, 1754. “Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting sends to Chesterfield 
a certificate of removal for Joseph Skelton, 
who removed from here and had since set- 
tled within the verge of your meeting.” — 
Mrs. Marianne S. G. Layton, Dover, Dela- 
ware. 

15942. BuNce. — Wanted parentage 
and all possible information of James A. L. 
Bunce. His wife was probably Esther 
De Mott. One son, Lewis or Louis De Mott 
Bunce, was born in Wolcott, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., on Sept. 29, 1827. Another son, 
D. J. Bunce, was born in Ogle Co., IIl., in 
1838 and served in the Civil War. Another, 
Charles De Mott, was in Andersonville 
prison. There was another son, Danforth, 
and a dau. Abigail.—Mrs. J. R. P. Kettle, 
418 McKinley St., Gary, Ind. 

15943. Grecory. — Wanted parentage 
of Thomas Gregory who married Keturah 
Rowlett Winn (b. Sept. 25, 1791) at 
Lunenburg, Va., Feb. 24, 1809. They 
moved to Wilson Co., Tenn., abt. 1818. 
Thomas Gregory died there in 1841. His 
wife Keturah R. (Winn) Gregory died 
there July 8, 1859.—Mrs. Vada Gregory 
W yatt, 5716 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

15944. JoHNSON.—Wanted names of 
the children of Francis Johnson, son of 
“Sheriff” Thomas and Elizabeth Meri- 
wether Johnson of Louisa County, Va. He 
was born Nov. 30, 1770, married Barbara 
Mitchell in Louisa Co., Sept. 27, 1793, and 
died there Feb. 6, 1841. Am trying to es- 
tablish that William F. Johnson, b. in Va. 
Oct. 12, 1800, married in Oglethorpe Co., 
Ga., Jan. 7, 1828, to Henrietta Andrews, 
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and died in Ga., Nov. 23, 1885, was the son 
of Francis & Barbara Mitchell Johnson. 

(a) Ruopes. — Wanted parentage of 
Jack (John) Rhodes, born 1795— prob. in 
Virginia —, wife, Nancy McGinty from 
Warren County, Ga. Children included 
William, Absolem, John & Thomas. Jack 
Rhodes had brothers Wiley, Billy & prob- 
ably Allen who married his cousin Mima 
Rhodes & lived in Greene County, Ga.— 
Mrs. Lois Johnson Grier, 342 Dearing St., 
Athens, Ga. 

15945. Moore - TAYLor - GRAHAM - 
Hai. — Wanted parentage of Joshua 
Moore & his wife, Phyllis Taylor. He was 
born in Sussex Co., Delaware, in 1753, and 
died in Green Co., Ga. He was a Methodist 
preacher & served his country during the 
American Rev. Nov. 11, 1774, he married 
Phyllis Taylor, who was b. in 1754. Their 
children were: Nancy Moore, b. Aug. 16, 
1775; Betsy Moore, b. Jan. 30, 1777; Gilly 
Moore, b. Oct. 4, 1778; Spencer Moore, b. 
Dec. 20, 1780; Joshua, Jr., b. April 9, 
1782; Patsy, b. May 2, 1785; Elisha, b. 
Feb. 7, 1787; Samuel, b. Sept. 24, 1788. 
Spencer Moore, above, married Susannah 
Graham, dau. of Hugh Graham & his wife 
Sarah Hall. Their children were: Susanah, 
b. in Franklin Co., N. C., Jan. 1784, m. 
Spencer Moore, Oct. 1801, d. 1848 in 
Macon Co., Ala. Sarah m. Eben Smith. 
Want parentage of Sarah Hall and Hugh 
Graham, also of his services in the Ameri- 
can Rev. After Graham’s death Sarah mar- 
ried a Mr. Young. 

(a) Barrett-JAMES.—Wanted parent- 
age of Ninian Barrett and his wife, Mary 
James. His will was written in 1806 & 
probated in Franklin Co., Ga., in 1807. His 
wife Mary James Barrett died Feb. 1824, in 
Morgan Co., Ga. Their children were: 
Isaac Barrett, m. lst Howard, 2d Goolsby; 
Ninian, Jr., m. Robinson; Elizabeth, m. 
Robinson; Nancy m. Howard; Patsy m. 
Martin Kidd; Kesiah m. Whitney; Polly 
m. Tolbert; Delilah (1789-1843) m. 1816 
Lewis Gaar Head; Harriett (1795-1875) 
m. John Hanson. Would like to know if 
Ninian Barrett or any of his sons were in 
the American Rev.—Mrs. B. S. Burton, 104 
Georgia Ave., Valdosta, Ga. 

15946. WaALKER-BEAN.—Wanted _ par- 
entage & all infor. possible of Isabel 
Walker who was born in eastern Tenn. 
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Oct. 24, 1790. She married Ahab Bean in 
1809. They migrated to Wisconsin via 
Missouri & she died in lowa County, Wis., 
Jan. 15, 1856. 

(a) parentage, ancestry 
& all infor. possible of Jesse Ball of Orange 
Co., Va. Would also like the names of his 
wife & children. Jesse Ball was living in 
Orange Co., Va., in the early 1800's, but 
later moved to Missouri.—Mrs. Helen Hird 
Prehm, Northwood, lowa. 

15947. SteeLe.—Jean is the dau. of 
Samuel Steele. See Records of Augusta 
Co., Va., Vol 3, page 208, Sept. 25, 179- 
(last figure not printed). Samuel Steele's 
Will. To wife, Margaret, to dau. Mary, to 
grandson, Samuel Steele Cunningham, to 
dau. Jenny, Kitty and Nancy, to grandson 
Samuel Steele Rankin, to son William. 
Executors, Margaret and son William. 
“Jenny” is evidently Jean, and “grandson 
Samuel Steele Cunningham” is her son. 
Her husband was Col. Walter Cunningham. 
—Mrs. H. R. Crager, Ch. of Gen. Research 
Comm., Frankfort Chapter, N.S. D. A. R. 

15948. Coorer. — Wanted ancestry of 
James Cooper & Elizabeth (Morris) 
Cooper of Gloucester Co., N. J., who were 
married at Christ Church, Phila., 9-26- 
1769. These are the grandparents of John 
C. Smallwood, for many years Surrogate 
of Gloucester Co., N. J., and the parents of 
William M. Cooper, the latter who resided 
on Daniel Bates’ Mill Dam Land 1814- 
1855 at Greenloch, N. J. Would also like 
the names of the women William M. 
Cooper married: 1. Tamzon — d. 5-6-1828; 
2. Ann — d. 5-11-1879. Ann buried in St. 
John’s M. E. Cemetery, Turnerville, N. J. 
—Mrs. J.C. Harper, Ashland, Kansas. 

15949. Boyp.—James Boyd came from 
Scotland to America before the Rev. Served 
seven years in the Patriot army. From 
1794 to 1806 he appears on Bedford 
County, Va., records. In latter year he & 
wife, “Millie,” sold lands in that county. 
About 1812 they appear on Pulaski County, 
Ky., records, and soon after that time they 
seem to disappear from Pulaski Co. rec- 
ords & no trace can be found of them. 
They married before 1784. Where did they 
live before 1794 & where after leaving Pu- 
laski Co., Ky.? Where did they die? 
Where did they marry? Who were their 
parents? Who were the children of James 
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& Mildred Moody Boyd besides John (see 
2d generation), Mildred who married a 
man named Black, and William, & possibly 
James & Robert? William probably mar- 
ried Susannah Moody, dau. of John Moody, 
who in 1806 emigrated from Fluvanna 
County, Va., to Bedford County, Va. In 
what state & organizations were James 
Boyd’s Rev. services rendered? There is a 
tradition that the father of James Boyd was 
Robert, of Pennsylvania, who later emi- 
grated to Kentucky.—Willis M. Boyd, 
“Highlonesome,” Adairsville, Ga. 

15950. SpeNceR.—Wanted ancestry & 
all possible infor. concerning Daniel 
Spencer & his wife Elizabeth. Came from 
Connecticut to Tompkins Co., N. Y., prior 
to 1847, where he manufactured grain sep- 
arators. Known children were John & 
Margaret Ann, b. Conn. 1825, m. Charles 
Bower, 1846, Tompkins Co., N. Y.—Mrs. 
Edith Moore Coleman, 401 N. Beech St., 
Tappenish, Washington. 

15951. YouNG.—Wanted parentage of 
Mehitable Young. Born April 19, 1779, 
died June 27, 1807, married William Ger- 
rard of Brookhaven, L. I., Sept. 30, 1797. 
Lived at Coram, L. I—Mrs. Harry C. 
Green, 228 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, 

15952. StarK.—Wanted parentage of 
Sophia Stark, a granddaughter of Maj. 
Gen. John Stark, who was born Dec. 27, 
1793, married Oct. 12, 1826, in Scottsville 
to Jacob Russell, of Verona, Oneida Co., 
N. Y., later of Oswego Co., N. Y. 

(a) Hopkins.—Wanted infor. concern- 
ing Nicholas Hopkins of Foster, R. L., 
whose dau. Waitie m. lst—Zebulon Ben- 
nett, 2d—Benjamin Slater. Also infor. of 
Deacon Daniel Hopkins of Foster, R. L., 
whose daughter Rhoda m. Dr. Daniel Slater 
of Foster, R. I., and Eaton and Daysville, 
(b) Brown.—1788 Oliver Westcott 
married Anne Brown, b. Aug. 19, 1770, 
Scituate, R. I. About 1800 they moved to 
West Eaton, N. Y., & later to Daysville, 
N. Y. Was she dau. of Esek & Mary 
(Sayles) Brown of Scituate, R. 1.?—Mrs. 
Newton S. Parsons, Mexico, N. Y. 

15953. Bayarp.—Wanted data on the 
Bayard Family of Cecil Co., Md., espe- 
cially the Samuel Bayards, one took the 
Oath of Allegiance March 1778, his name 
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was found among the list given in the 
D. A. R. Mag. for Sept. 1928. This list 
was found in the attic of the Cicil Co. 
Court House. Would like to know which 
one he was, his dates of birth, death & mar- 
riage & maiden name of his wife. 

(a) MircHe_t.—Would like to know 
the name of the children of Dr. Abraham 
Mitchell. Did he have a dau. Margaret 
who married William Wood of Harford 
Co., Md., later Green Co., Pa.? Their dau. 
Elizabeth Wood married Samuel Bayard. 
Wanted also data of the Wood family of 
Harford Co., Md.—Mrs. George S. Pilcher, 
90 Lancaster St., Athens, Ohio. 

15954. VANDERGRIFT.—Wanted parent- 
age, place & date of birth & death of fami- 
lies of Jacob & Elizabeth Vandegrift ( Van- 
dergrift) & Richard & Elizabeth Crewson 
(Crusen), George, son of Jacob & Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, b. 1776, d. 1812, mar. Mary b. 
1753, d. 1815; dau. of Richard & Elizabeth 
Crewson by Rev. Wm. West; their son 
George, Jr., b. 1781, d. 1817, mar. Lydia 
b. 1787, d. 1863, dau. of Richard Hawkins, 
a Rev. sol. & after his death Lydia mar. 
Joseph Gallion of Pa. Wanted parentage 
of following: William & Mary Mahan, Dr. 
Paul Wm. Herbert, d. 1821, aged 21 yrs. 
6 mos. Jacob, son of George & Mary 
Vandegrift, b. 1754, d. 1775. Mary Vande- 
grift mar. John Hawkins in 1807, after his 
death Mary mar. Michael Sennot. 

(a) SmitH-MILLER.—Wanted parent- 
age, place of birth of Lewis (Louis) Smith, 
b. 1772, d. 1842, & birthplace of Catharine 
Miller, b. 1773,°d. 1868; moved from 
Maidencreek Township, Berks Co., Pa., to 
Stark County, Ohio, 1834. Catharine had 
two stepmothers, had brothers Abraham & 
Isaac Miller, settled abt. 1830, ten miles 
north of Dayton, Ohio, along Miami River. 
Isaac mar. a dau. of Wm. Sanderland of 
Pa.—had 9 children: Richard, Isaac, Mar- 
tin, John, Benjamin; names of daughters 
unknown. The boys served in the Civil 
War; Sister Polly lived with Isaac. Lewis 
& Catherine (Miller) Smith had children: 
Elizabeth mar. McElroy; Hannah mar. 
Wm. Morris; Thomas, Mary & Lewis, Jr. 
Thomas served in Civil War, bur. at Sol- 
diers Home, Dayton, Ohio. Had children, 
Alexander, died in Civil War, Frank, 


Charlotte, Tamzen, Adelaide Detrick—last 
address 1338 Mineral Springs Road, Read- 
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ing, Pa. Wanted names of brothers & 
sisters of Lewis & Catherine (Miller) 
Smith. 

(b) Dursin. — Wanted parentage, 
places & dates of b. & d. & burial of Avarilla 
Durbin (Derbin) who mar. Richard Haw- 
kins, a Rev. Sol.—had children, Robert, 
Hosea, William, John, Thomas, Richard, 
Jr., Casander Courtney, Lydia Vandegrift 
& Nancy Smith. 

(c) Huston. — Wanted parentage, 
places & dates of b. & d. & burial & history 
of the family of James Huston (Houston) 
& Isabell (Nelson) Huston; wanted names 
of all of their children; their son Chris- 
topher came to Fairfield Co., Ohio, in 
1806; mar. Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel 
Work; another son John served in War of 
1812, mar. Mary Haggarty (Edgar), June, 
1802, in Mifflin Co., Pa.; had children, 
James, John, Eli, Robert, Jesse, William, 
Isabell Adams, Nancy Carlisle, Mary Cal- 
houn, Rebecca McDonald-McLaughlin; 
three Huston brothers came from England 
or Ireland, were shipwrecked, landed on 
Manhattan Island, bought land on_ it, 
moved from there to Cleveland, Ohio, & 
Erie Co., Pa. 

(d) Morris. — Wanted parentage of 
Isaac Morris, b. 1797, in Baltimore, Md., 
his mother’s name was Simpson from Eng- 
land; Morris from Swansea, Wales; his 
parents died young, leaving 4 children, 
William, Isaac, & two sisters: Isaac mar. 
Sophia Amich (Emick) in 1818; Emicks 
first settled in York County, Pa., later 
Emicks & Morris families moved into Co- 
lumbiana Co., Ohio. Sophia’s sister Cath- 
arine mar. into the Kleckner family of 
Lisbon, Ohio (Col. Co.) ; wanted history 
of the Morris, Simpson, Nelson & Kleckner 
families. Have more data of all families 
named, & would be glad to correspond. 
Wanted record as to all services rendered 
the U. S. Government.—Miss Mary S. 
Huston, Moultrie, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 

15955. DUNcAN.—Wanted _ parentage 
and given name of — Duncan, who m. 
John Browning 4th, b. 1736, in Culpeper 


‘Co., Va., d. 1778 Cumberland Co., Md., m. 


1757. Had three children, Levy, John & 
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Charles. John Browning is listed in Militia 
Roster of Culpeper Co., Va., 1756. 

(a) Roapcar.—Wanted parentage of 
Miss Roadcap who m. Charles Browning, 
b. Oct. 6, 1777, in Russell Co., Va.. d. Oct. 
26, 1843, m. 1801. Had four children, 
Israel J., Elizabeth, John W., & William. 
Charles Browning served in War of 1812, 
then went to Washington Co., Tenn., where 
he died. 

(b) WaGNner.—Wanted parentage of 
Matilda Wagner b. Mar. 14, 1814; d. Oct. 
4, 1878; m. John Wesley Browning, b. 
May 17, 1816, Russell Co., Va.; d. Nov. 
10, 1878, Washington Co., Tenn. They 
were married Mar. 16, 1837. 

(c) Carr.—Wanted parentage of John 
H. Carr, b. Aug. 18, 1816. Came from 
Augusta Co., Va., to Washington Co., 
Tenn., d. Nov. 21, 1892. Mar. Myra 
Crouch. John H. Carr had four brothers, 
Jackson, James, William & Loransy, all 
born in Virginia. 

(d) CroucH.—Wanted parentage of 
Myra Crouch, b. Mar. 8, 1814. Mar. in 
Virginia & came from Augusta Co., Va., to 
Washington Co., Tenn., with her husband, 
John H. Carr. She died Sept. 19, 1896. 
Had three daus., Cassander, Sarah & Betty 
W., & three sons. 

(e) LAFFooN.—Wanted parentage of 
Mary Laffoon, b. 1749 (Rockingham Co., 
N. C.?) m. Cornelius Keith in 1768. He 
was born in Va. 1743, d. Pickens, S. C., 
June 13, 1820. She died Feb. 13, 1846. 
Both are buried in Colanois Cemetery, 
Pickens, S. C. Cornelius Keith served in 
Rev. 

(f{) THompson.—Wanted parentage of 
Juda Thompson, wife of Cornelius Keith, 
Sr. He was born in 1715 & died 1808. 
Both are buried at Colanois Cemetery, 
Pickens, S. C. They had two children, 
Cornelius, Jr., & Juda Keith Hawkes. 

(g) Mackry.—Wanted parentage of 
Margarette Mackey who was b. Nov. 3, 
1777, and d. in 1845. Mar. George Keith, 
b. Sept. 16, 1772, & d. 1840. She probably 
came from Buncombe Co., N. C., to Pickens 
Co., S. C. George Keith is buried at Yel- 
low Creek Church, n. of Gainesville, Ga. 
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Revolutionary War Pensions 


Cari, Joun. Widow, Mary. (W. 16206, 
Certificate No. 4540; issued November 7, 
1839, Act of July 7, 1838, at $30.00 per 
annum, from March 4, 1836. Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. Service—Massachusetts. 
Rank, Private. Application for Pension 
February 11, 1839. Age 80 years. Resi- 
dence at date of application, Verona, 
Oneida County, N. Y.) 

Mary Carll formerly of Waterborough, 
York Co., Me., now of Verona, N. Y., de- 
clares that she is the widow of John Carll, 
late of Waterborough, Me., who was a Rev. 
soldier and a U. S. pensioner under the 
Act of Congress passed June 7, 1832. She 
was married to John Carll, July 5th, 1782, 
by Rev. Peletiah Tingley. 

Family Record—Thomas Morrell, born 
March 2, 1733; 

Abigail Morrill, born January 31, 1736; 

John Carll, born September 6, 1759; 

Mary Carll, born August 17, 1758; 

Stephen Carll, born November 4, 1781; 

Simeon Carll, born March 22, 1783; 

Thomas Carll, born November 19, 1784; 

Elizabeth Carll, born February 25, 1786; 

Peter Carll, born September 22, 1787; 

Abigail Carll, born April 29, 1789; 

Mary Carll, born January 9, 1791; 

Peace Carll, born November 15, 1792; 

Patience Carll, born April 27, 1794; 

Sarah Carll, born August 4, 1796; 

Rhoda Carll, born February 16, 1799; 

Mary Hamilton, born July 25, 1804; 

Mercy Hamilton, born June 7, 1806; 

Lydia Hamilton, born May 20, 1808; 

Martha Hamilton, born May 26, 1810; 

Elizabeth Carll, born March 18, 1808 
(not clear) ; 

Samuel B. Carll, March 14, 1811; 

Frederick Augustine, born May 21, 1813; 

John Carll, born September 12, 1807; 

Thomas Carll, born June 23, 1809; 

Thomas Morrell died November 9, 1815, 
aged 82 years; 

John Carll died September 20, 1833, 
aged 74 years and 14 days. 

Mary Carll says that the attached family 
record is a just and true record of the 
family of John and Mary Carll and some 
of the grand children of said John and 


Mary Carll, the said Rhoda being the 
youngest of the children of said John & 
Mary Carll. 

Jan. 8, 1839, Peter Morrell of Limerick, 
York Co., Me., aged 73 years April next, 
declares that the late John Carll married 
deponent’s sister, Mary Morrill, July 1782, 
etc. 

Feb. 5, 1839, Abigail Hutchins of Water- 
borough, York Co., Me., aged 85 years, 
declares that she was present when John 
Carll married Mary Morrill, July 5, 1782, 
at Waterborough, Me., by Elder Peletiah 
Tingley; they have 3 children born after 
their marriage who are now over 50 years 
of age. Said Mary Carll left this state last 
July (1838), is now residing in Verona, 
N. Y. Her husband, John Carll, died Sept. 
20, 1833. He served as a Rev. soldier at one 
time with deponent’s late husband, Thomas 
Hutchins, etc. 

No further family data on file. 

Oxiver. Widow, Betsy. (W. 
23816, Certificate No. 4331; issued October 
8, 1839, Act of July 7, 1838, at $28.27 per 
annum, from March 4, 1836. Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. Service, Connecticut. Rank, 
Private and Sergeant. Application for 
Pension, January 19, 1839. Age, born 
April 16, 1756, at Boziah, Conn. Residence 
at date of application, De Ruyter, Madison 
County, N. Y.) 

Betsy Clark declares that she is the 
widow of Oliver Clark. He was born Aug. 
16, 1748, in Mansfield, Windham Co., 
Conn., and died Sept. 23, 1825. 

He entered the service of the United 
Colonies Aug. 2, 1776; served 642 months 
as lst Sergeant in Capt. Gresham Barrow’s 
Co., Col. John Chester’s Conn. Regt. 

She was married to Oliver Clark April 
15, 1778 in Bozrah, New London Co., Conn. 
Her name before said marriage was Betsey 
Fish. 

Family Record—Oliver Clark, born in 
Mansfield, Conn., Aug. 16, 1748, died Sept. 
23, 1825; Betsy Fish, born in Bozrah, 
Conn., Apr. 16, 1756, died Nov. 2, 1848. 
They were married in Bozrah, Conn., Apr. 


15, 1778. Their children: 
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Mary Clark, born Apr. 16, 1779, m. Mar. 
3, 1808, d. Nov. 3, 1826; 

Betsy Clark, born Apr. 12, 1780, d. 
June 16, 1781; 

Eliakim Clark, born Apr. 22, 1782, d. 
July 25, 1783; 

Joseph Clark, born July 14, 1784, m. 
July 26, 1807, d. Oct. 9, 1834; 

Wyllys Clark, born Aug. 21, 1786, m. 
Nov. 5, 1819; 

Betsey, 2nd, born Mar. 10, 1789, m. Jan. 
30, 1831, d. Feb. 11, 1833; 

Esther, born Oct. 25, 1792, m. Aug. 21; 

Eliakim, 2nd, born May 24, 1795, m. 
Sept. 18; 

Calvin E., born Apr. 24, 1798, m. May 9, 
1822; 

Sidney F., born Feb. 28, 1803, m. Jan. 1, 
1834 or 9. 

The warrant of Oliver Clark as Ist Sergt. 
in Capt. Gershom Barrow’s Co., Col. John 
Chester’s Regt., Conn. Regt. of Foot, was 
signed by John Chester and dated Aug. 2, 
1776. 

Jan. 19, 1839, Eliakim Clark of De Ruy- 
ten, N. Y., aged 43 years, declares that he 
is a son of Oliver and Betsy Clark, etc. 

April 29, 1852, Calvin E. Clark, aged 54 
years, declares that he is a son of Oliver 
and Betsy Clark, both deceased, and he 
resides in Danville, Livingston Co., N. Y., 
etc. 

Jan. 2, 1839, Oneida Co., N. Y., Elijah 
Clark, brother of Oliver Clark, testifies that 
he knew his brother, Oliver Clark, served 
in the Rev. War under Capt. Gersham Bar- 
rows in 1776 for a term of 6 months or 
more, recollects seeing the warrant he had 
as a sergeant, etc., and knows that he mar- 
ried Betsy Fish, his present widow. They 
were married in the town of Norwich Parish 
of Bozrah, etc. 

No further family data on file. 

GREACEY. or Greacy, Jonn. Widow, 
(W. 357, Certificate No. 25253: 
issued December 17, 1833, Act of June 7, 
1832, at $48.33 per annum, from March 4, 
1831. Agency, W. Tenn. Service—North 
Carolina. Rank, Private. Application for 
Pension February 25, 1833. Age, b. Janu- 
ary 30, 1759. Residence at date of applica- 
tion, Giles County, Tenn.) 

John Greacy was born Jan. 30, 1759, in 
Rowan Co., N. C., where he enlisted and 


served as a private with the N. C. Troops 
as follows: 

He entered the service of the colonies in 
the fall of 1776 or 1777; served 3 months 
in Capt. Joseph Dickson’s Co., Col. Locke's 
Regt.; was stationed at Camden, S. C. The 
following fall he served 3 months in Capt. 
William Bell’s Co., Col. Locke’s Regt.; was 
stationed at Charleston, S.C. The follow- 
ing fall he served 5 months in Capt. David 
Caldwell’s Co., Col. Hampton’s Regt.; went 
to Savannah, Ga., against the British. 

In 1779 he served 20 days in Capt. 
Joseph Dickson’s Co. against the Tories in 
Rowan Co., N. C. A short time prior to 
the surrender of Cornwallis he served 
6 weeks in Capt. Thomas Cowan’s Co., Col. 
Locke’s Regt.; went to Hillsborough, N. C.; 
was dicharged by Gen. Green. Later he 
served 6 weeks in Capt. Ephraim Davidson’s 
Company was engaged in N. C. against 
the tories. He married in Rowan Co. N. C. 
in 1784 (wife’s name not stated) then 
moved to Oglethorpe Co., Ga., in 1809 he 
moved to Williamson County, Tenn., thence 
to Maury Co., Tenn., for 2 years, thence 
to Bedford Co., for 12 years, there settled 
in Giles Co., Tenn. 

John Gracey died Oct. 8, 1839. 

Greacey or Greacy, Joun. Widow, 
RacHet. (W. 357, Certificate No. 10448; 
issued July 8, 1848, Act of July 7, 1838, at 
$48.33 per annum, from October 8, 1839. 
Agency, Tennessee. Service—N.C. Rank, 
Private. Application for Pension Novem- 
ber 1, 1847. Age, she was born March 5, 
1773, in Roan County, N. C. Residence at 
date of application, Giles County, Tenn.) 

Rachel Gracey declares that she is the 
widow of John Greacy who was a Rev. 
soldier and U. S. pensioner under the Act 
of Congress approved June 7, 1832. She 
was married to John Gracey Mar. 14, 1793, 
in Oglethorpe Co., Ga. Her name was 
Rachel Ramsey, who was the daughter of 
William and A. Ramsay. Nov. 1, 1847, 
Jane Ramsay (no relationship stated) de- 
clares that she recollects seeing John Gracey 
and Rachel Ramsay married by Rev. John 
Newton, but was young and does not now 
recollect the date. 

The children of John and Rachel 


Greacey : 


Mary, born December —, 1794; 
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--—, born February 14, 1799; 

~—-, born May 19, 1801; 

——, born September 8, 1803; 

Cynthia K., born December 25, 1805, 
died September 6, 1839; 

Joseph B., born February 10, 1807, m. 
October 6, 1835, Miss E. L. Bradshaw; 

Lucinda A., born April 8, 1812; 

Franklin, J. P. C., born November 21, 
1816; 

William, N. R., m. July 31, 1832, Miss 
N. I. Sharp (there is a possibility that he 
was born on one of the above mentioned 
dates in which the name is blank). 

The above named Cynthia K. married 
James Davidson Sept. 21, 1838, and they 
had a son John F., born May 31, 1839. 
John Greacey and Rachel Ramsay were 
married in Ga. Mar. 14, 1793. L. A. Gracy 
was married June 4, 1844. 

There are no further family data on file. 

Hunt, Wituiam. (W. 7819.) 

The data herein were obtained from pen- 
sion claim, W. 7819, based upon service in 
the Revolutionary War of William Hunt. 

William Hunt was born October 17, 
1755, in Dover, Dutchess County, New 
York, the names of his parents not given. 

While a resident of Dover, New York, 
William Hunt volunteered June 1, 1776, 
served as private in Captain John Dulin’s 
company, Colonel Humphrey’s New York 
regiment, marched to Fort Montgomery, 
where he was employed in constructing and 
strengthening the works at that fort and in- 
creasing the number of mounted cannon 
from eighteen to eighty, ready for action, 
and was discharged sometime in December, 
of that year. After his first tour of service, 
he moved from Dover, New York, to 
Sharon, Connecticut, and while residing 
there with his wife’s father and sister, Abi- 
gail Roberts, he volunteered about August 
1, 1777, and served two months as private 
in Captain John Poinier’s company, Colonel 
Hooker’s Connecticut regiment, then re- 
turned to his home in Sharon. In the win- 
ter following that tour he moved from 
Sharon, Connecticut, to Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, where he again volunteered June 
1, 1778, served as private in Captain Par- 
ker’s Massachusetts company, engaged in 
guarding the magazine and field pieces of 
artillery at Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
was discharged after having served a tour 
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of six months. He was not again engaged 
in service except on occasional alarms for 
a few days at a time; his whole service dur- 
ing the Revolution amounted to fourteen 
months. 

The soldier was allowed pension on his 
application executed September 5, 1832, 
at which time he was a resident of Nassau, 
Rensselaer County, N. Y. He died at his 
residence there April 9, 1848. 

William Hunt married in March, 1775, 
in Sharon, Connecticut, Mary Roberts, a 
resident of that place, who was born June 
20, 1756; the place of birth and names of 
her parents were not given. They were 
married at the home of her father. Soon 
after marriage, the soldier took his wife to 
Dover, New York. She died October 5, 
1849, in Nassau, New York. 

The following names of children of Wil- 
liam Hunt and his wife, Mary, are shown 
in the claim: 

Lucinda Hunt, born July 1, 1776; mar- 
ried John Cases in 1850, living in Nassau, 
N. ¥.; 

Lois Hunt, born August 8, 1778, died 
August 18, 1807; 

Polly Hunt, born January 17, 1780; 

Sary or Sarah Hunt, born January 30, 
1782, married Wolcott and, in 1850, 
of Nassau, N. Y.; 

William Hunt, born February 26, 1784, 
in 1850 living in Nassau, N. Y.; 

Benjamin Hunt, born February 21, 1786, 
died December 5, 1817: 

Hannah Hunt, born September 8, 1788, 
married Travis and, in 1850, living 
in Boston, Mass.; 

—— Hunt, born July 7, 1793 (record 
mutilated) ; 

—— Hunt, born December 29, 1796 
(record mutilated) ; 

Chrischana Hunt, born February 11, 
1798, died November 7, 1808; 

Hiram Hunt, born September 2, 1801. 

Alvah Hunt was also one of the soldier’s 
children and that name probably belonged 
in one of the mutilated places on the above 
list. The place of residence of Alvah Hunt 
in 1850 was Stephentown, Rensselaer 
County, New York. 

Mary Hunt, widow of William Hunt, 
was survived by the following children: 
Lucinda Casey, Sarah Wolcott, William 
Hunt, Hannah Travis and Alvah Hunt. 
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November 22, 1850, Lucinda Casey, 
daughter of William and Mary Hunt, while 
living in Nassau, New York, applied for 
pension which was due her mother on ac- 
count of the Revolutionary War services of 
her father. She applied in behalf of her- 
self and the other surviving children named 
above. The claim was allowed. 

The following item of family data ap- 
pears, also in the claim: “Abigail Roberts 
died September 21, 1806, aged seventy-six 
years one month and seven days.” 

In 1833, the soldier made reference to 
one William Roberts then residing in Troy, 
New York, his relationship to soldier's 
wife, Mary, not stated. At that time, refer- 
ence was made, also, to one David Wolcott, 
living in Nassau, New York, his relation- 
ship to soldier's daughter, Sarah Wolcott, 
not given. 

In 1833, Abigail Rose, sister of soldier’s 
wife, Mary Hunt, was a resident of Stephen- 
town, New York, her age not given. She 
stated that she had two brothers who en- 
tered the army at the same time William 
Hunt enlisted, one of whom died in service. 
She did not state their names nor the name 
of her husband. She stated that when 
William Hunt enlisted, his wife, Mary, 
came back to her father’s home where she 
remained until his service ended. 

In 1850, Minor Roberts, aged seventy- 
seven years, brother of soldier’s wife, Mary 
Hunt, was living in Nassau, New York. 

Lamson, THomMas. Widow, ANNA M. 
(W. 20402, Certificate No. 7068; issued 
March 3, 1843, Act of July 7, 1838, at 
$39.54 per annum, from March 4, 1836. 
Agency, Vermont. Service—Massachusetts, 
Rank, Private. Application for Pension 
November 23, 1842. Age, 75 years. Resi- 
dence at date of application, Randolph, 
Orange Co., Vt. Residence at date of en- 
listment, Brookfield, Mass.) 

Anna M. Lamson declares that she is the 
widow of Thomas Lamson, who enlisted in 
the summer of 1780 and served as a private 
with the Mass. Troops until Nov. 1780 (no 
officers given). 

He enlisted in 1781 and served in Capt. 
John Cutler’s Co. (length of service not 
stated.) He was a resident of Brookfield, 
Mass., when he entered the service and was 
present at the execution of Major Andre. 

She was married to Thomas Lamson May 


12, 1785, at Randolph, Vt. Her name be- 
fore said marriage was Anna Martin. Town 
Clerk’s office, Randolph, Vt. “Thomas 
Lamson and Anna his wife were married 
May 12, 1785. Thomas Lamson died April 
5, 1830. 

Jan. 17, 1843, Samuel Lamson of Wind- 
sor, Windsor Co., Vt., aged 75 years on 
Mar. 22, 1842, declares that Thomas Lam- 
son, deceased, late of Randolph, Vt., was 
my brother and was more than 4 years 
older. In the summer of 1780 said Thomas 
Lamson enlisted at Brookfield, Mass., where 
he then resided and returned home in No- 
vember 1780. Deponent “Recollects his 
return from the circumstance that my 
mother died the night before Thanksgiving 
and only a few days after his return, etc.” 

Feb. 20, 1843, Foster Lamson of Ran- 
dolph, Orange Co., Vt., aged 45 years de- 
clares that he is the son of Thomas Lamson, 
late of Randolph and “I have often heard 
my father, his brother, Jonathan Lamson, 
served nearly all of the War of the Revo- 
lution.” 

No further family data on file. 

Wess, Moses. Widow, Apicam. (W. 
25920, Certificate No. 832; issued June 3, 
1818, Act of March 18, 1818, at $8.00 per 
month, from April 2, 1818. Agency, Con- 
necticut. Service—Connecticut. Rank, 
Private. Application for Pension April 2, 
1818. Age 64 years in 1820. Residence at 
date of application, Norwalk, Fairfield Co., 
Conn. ) 

He entered the Rev. Army March 1776 
and served in the militia for a few weeks 
in N. Y., was discharged Dec. 25, and Dec. 
27 enlisted for 3 years. June 1776 he en- 
listed and served (no officers stated) until 
Feb. 1777. 

Feb. 6, 1777, he enlisted in New York 
State and served in Capt. Samuel Hait’s 
Co., Col. Philip B. Bradley’s 5th Conn. 
Regt.; was discharged Jan. 6, 1780. Later 
he enlisted and served until the spring of 
1780 (no officers named) as a substitute. 

Moses Webb was one of 7 brothers, all 
of whom served in the Rev. Army, the oldest 
was 35 years old and the youngest was 18 
years at the time of enlistment, two brothers 
died in the service, killed at the battle of 
Germantown, one was wounded at the battle 
of White Plains and another one died with 
small pox (no names given). Moses Webb 
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was only one of the brothers living in 1821. 
In 1820 reference was made to John L. 
Webb (no relationship stated). 

July 25, 1820 Moses Webb of Norwalk, 
Conn., aged 66 years, states that his wife 
Polly was 64 years old, his daughter, Ruth 
R. Webb is 28 years, reference was made to 
other children, their names not stated. 

Moses Webb died Jan. 2, 1850 in Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

Wess, Moses. Widow, Asicai. (W. 
25920, Certificate No. 3609; issued Febru- 
ary 7, 1854, Act of February 3, 1853, at 
$96.00 per annum, from February 3, 1853. 
Agency, Connecticut. Service—Connecti- 
cut. Rank, Private. Application for Pen- 
sion July 14, 1853. Age 79 years. Resi- 
dence at date of application, Norwalk. 
Conn.) 

Abigail Webb declares that she is the 
widow of Moses Webb who was a Rev. 
soldier and U. S. pensioner under the Act 
of Congress passed Mar. 18, 1818. 

She was married to Moses Webb April 
12, 1825 in Norwalk, Conn., and her name 
before said marriage was Mrs. Abigail Jar- 
vis. 

Dec. 19, 1853, John Ellis, aged 86 years, 
of Norwalk, Conn., a Baptist Minister, was 
for 14 years the Pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Stamford, Conn., and April 2, 
1825, married Moses Webb and Mrs. Abi- 
gail Jarvis at the home of said Moses Webb 
in Norwalk, Conn. 

She died Dec. 12, 1854 “A.B.” 

There are no further family data on file. 

Younc, Rosert. Widow, Jupirn. (W. 
3063. B.L.Wt. 1860. 200. Certificate No. 
6289; issued July 23, 1841, Act of July 7, 
1838, at $320.00 per annum, from March 
4, 1836. Agency, Kentucky. Service— 
Virginia. Rank, Lieutenant. Application 
for Pension January 13, 1841. Age 83 
years. Residence at date of application, 
Mason County, Ky.) 

Judith Young declares that she is the 
widow of Robert Young, who was born in 
Prince William Co., Va. 

He enlisted in 1775, served in the 2nd 
Va. Regt. until Jan. 1, 1777, when he was 
appointed a Lieutenant in Capt. Jesse 
Davis’ Company, 11th Va. Regt. and served 
until April 1779, then became a_ super- 
numerary Lieut. in the Va. line. He was 
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in the battles of Brandywine and Mon- 
mouth. 

She was married to Robert Young in 
Prince William Co., Va., May 18, 1780. 
Her maiden name was Judith Tebbs, dau. 
of Capt. William Tebbs. 

Robert Young died May 4, 1790 (age 
not stated). Their children were: Thomas, 
Robert, Samuel Heath T. died prior to 1812. 
Willoughby Tebbs born 1790, Margaret 
Cooke, widow in her 56th year in 1844. 

August 11, 1806 I do hereby certify that 
Robert Young enlisted in the 2nd Va. Regt. 
on Continental establishment in 1775 and 
served until he was appointed a Lieut. in 
the 11th Va. Regt. on Continental Estab- 
lishment and became a supernumerary in 
1778, after the battle of Monmouth, and 
was considered in service as a supernu- 
merary officer until the close of the War. 
During the whole time he acted as Lieut. 
he was an officer in the Company which I 
commanded.” 

Signed Jessee Davis. 

Mar. 31, 1832 Capt. THomas Younc 
declares that he was a Captain in the Va. 
state line during the Rev. War and served 
until Dec. 1781, his brother Robert Young 
was a Lieutenant in the 1lth Va. Regt. 
Continental Establishment. Lieut. Robert 
Young entered the service as a Private in 
1775, was commissioned later as a Lieut. 
and became supernumerary under the Act 
of Congress Nov. 1778 and remained in 
that situation until the close of the War. 
Said Robert Young died May 4, 1790. He 
left a widow and 5 children, one of whom 
died some years ago without issue, the 
other four are, Willoughby T., Thomas, 
Robert and Margaret Cooke. All of whom 
together with the widow reside in Ky. 

Jan. 13, 1841 Hugh Brent, Sr. of Bour- 
bon County, Ky. was born Jan. 18, 1773 
and resided in Va. until the fall of 1789 
when he removed to Ky. declares that his 
eldest sister (no name given) married 
Thomas Young the brother of said Robert 
Young who was in the Rev. War. Thomas 
Young went from Ky. to Va. in 1792 and 
returned with said Robert Young’s family. 
They settled in Mason County, Ky. ete. 

Mar. 2, 1841, Mason County, Ky. Wil- 
liam T. Tebbs (no relationship stated testi- 
fies in the case.) 
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Department of the Treasurer General—D. A. R. Membership 
\- Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr. 
n STATES | tenet | Membership as of June 1, 1937 
). | Chapters Chapter At Large Total 
e 7 307 7 314 
28 938 5 943 
at 47 0 47 
t as 5 227 0 227 
District of Columbia......... ; 59 3,520 110 3,630 
id 36 1,844 32 1,876 
in 88 4,088 36 4,124 
b- Hawaiian Islands.............. 2 150 1 151 
ok 12 466 2 168 
id 90 4,958 25 4,983 
48 2,254 46 2,300 
t 48 2,414 10 2,424 
I 38 2,097 10 2,107 
Massachusetts................. 105 6,554 92 6,646 
NG wea 52 2,239 20 2,259 
a. Mississippi 33 1,329 22 1,351 
ed 84 4,366 51 4,417 
zt. 49 3 52 
in 7 4,897 85 4,982 
ict North Carolina............... 7 2,536 31 2,567 
ar. 118 7,548 87 7,635 
He Oklahoma.................... 30 1,361 9 1,370 
om 126 11, 486 109 11,595 
he Philippine Islands.............. 1 37 2 39 
See 22 1,304 8 1,312 
om 60 2,033 15 2,048 
ur- 65 2,756 29 2,7 
80 3 211 2 213 
his 80 3,749 57 3, 806 
ied Washington........ 37 1,805 21 1, 826 
ert 40 2,327 17 2,344 
ind Foreign: China......... 41 41 
2,498 141,211 1,987 143, 198 
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National Society Children of the American 


Revolution 


(Organized April 5, 1895) 
Founder, Mrs. Danie. Loturop ( Deceased ) 


National Board of Management 


(Address all Officers in care of Memorial Continental Hall) 


National President National Vice Presidents 
Mrs. WituiaM H. Poucn Mrs. Epmunp Burke BALL, Indiana 
Miss Marte L. BeyerLe, Pennsylvania 
National Vice President Presiding Mrs. Amos A. Fries, D. C. 
Mrs. ELEANOR WasHincton Howarpb Miss Myra Hazarp, Mississippi 
Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, Michigan 
National Recording Secretary Mrs. Roy N. Lamsert, Oklahoma 
Mrs. FREDERICK ALLEN HUNNEWELL Mrs. Joun A. MAxwe Lt, Jr., D. C. 
Miss AIMEE E. Powe t, D. C. 
National Organizing Secretary Mrs. Lawrence H. Quiro.o, California 
Mrs. JoHN Morrison KERR Mrs. JoHN FRANCIS WEINMANN, Arkansas 
National Corresponding Secretary Honorary National Presidents 
Mrs. Percy M. BaILey Mrs. Frank W. MonpeLL 
Mrs. Jostan A. VAN OrSDEL 
National Treasurer Mrs. Percy Epwarps Quin 
Mrs. THappeus M. Jones Mrs. SAMUEL SHAW ARENTZ 


Mrs. C. A. SWANN SINCLAIR 
National Registrar 


Honorary National Vice Presidents 


(Elected for five years) 


National Historian Mrs. Larz ANDERSON, Mass., 1937 
Mrs. Lee R. Pennincron, Jr. Mrs. HERBERT ALLEN BLack, Colo., 1937 
Miss ANNE Cummins, Iowa, 1933 
Mattenal Librerian-Curator Miss Marcaret Loturop, Calif., 1937 
Mrs. CHar.es S. Groves Mrs. FRANK S. Ray, Maryland, 1936 
Mrs. Horace Towner, Iowa, 1935 
National Chaplain PRESIDENT GENERAL S. A. R. 
Mrs. GRAHAM LAWRENCE PresipENT GENERAL D. A. R. 


A State Director has charge of the work in each State 


Total membership of Society around 10,000 
Total number of Societies el 
Latest National Number. . 42,680 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Oxganization—October 11, 1890) 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1937-1938 
President General 


Mrs. Wiitiam A. Becker 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1938) 


Mrs. Wittiam Herron ALEXANDER, Mrs. Rosert Hamicton Gisses, 

500 Meade St., Monongahela, Penna. 66 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Nancy Hupson Harris, Mrs. THEODORE STRAWN, 

37 Saunders St., Allston, Mass. Laurelhurst, DeLand, Fla. 
Mrs. James H. McDona.p, Mrs. Asa MEssENGER, 

Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Rd., 248 N. King St., Xenia, Ohio. 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Mrs. Zesuton VANcE Jupp, 275 S. College, Auburn, Ala. 


se (Term of office expires 1939) 
one Miss Emeine A. Street, Mrs. THomas J. Mautpin, 
259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn. Pickens, S. C. 
Mrs. Mortimer Piatt, Mas. Dixson, 
1111 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Roseville, Illinois. 
Mrs. Harotp THEODORE Graves, Mrs. Wm. Joun Warp, 
504 4th Ave., S., Jamestown, N. D. 58 Bellevue Ave., Summit, N. J. 
Mrs. J. Harris BaucHMAN, Tallulah, La. 
(Term of office expires 1940) 
Mrs. Frank M. Dick, Mrs. Cuartes E. Heap, 
“Dunmovin,” Cambridge, Md. 4536 47th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Eimer H. WuHittAKeEr, Miss Bonnie FARWELL, 
124 E. Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 1107 S. Center St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mrs. Wm. Henry BELkK, Mrs. Maurice Clark TuRNER, 
220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
1937 Mrs. Georce Baxter Averitt, Jr., 2959 N. Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chaplain General 
Mrs. E. Tuomas Boyp, 2588 Dexter St., Denver, Colo. 
Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. Jutius Younc TALMADGE, Mas. Lue Reynoips Spencer, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. CHARLES BLACKWELL KEESEE, Maras. Jutian G. Goopnnue, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental! Hall. 
Organizing Secretary General Librarian General 
Mrs. H. Poucn, Mrs. LutHer Evcene TomM, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Treasurer General Curator General 
Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Mrs. Joun Y. Ricnarpson, 2659 S. W. Georgian Place, Portland, Ore. 
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State Regents and State Vice-Regents 1937-1938 


ALABAMA 
MRS. ELLY RUFF BARNES, 
18 Wilson St., Montgomery. 
MRS. T. H. NAPIER, 
Montevallo. 


ALASKA 
MRS. DONALD MacDONALD, 
Fairbanks. 
MRS. JOHN ELTON YOUEL, 
Lock Box 291, Fairbanks. 


ARIZONA 
MRS. CHESTER S. McMARTIN, 
1820 Palmecroft Drive, Phoenix. 
MRS. JOHN WALLACE CHAPPELL, 
525 E. Speedway, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 
MRS. HOMER FERGUS SLOAN, 
Willbeth Plantation, Marked Tree. 
MRS. CHARLES HENRY MILLER, 
2516 Broadway, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 
MRS. JOSEPH TAYLOR YOUNG, 
32 Bellevue Ave., Piedmont. 
MRS. JOHN W. H. HODGE, 
158 No. June St., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 
MRS. CLARENCE H. ADAMS, 
800 Pennsylvania St., Denver. 
MRS. WALTER K. REED, 
550 Mapleton Ave., Boulder. 


CONNECTICUT 
MRS. FREDERICK PALMER LATIMER, 
40 Kenyon St., Hartford. 
MISS MARY CHARISSA WELCH, 
40 Thomaston St., Hartford. 


DELAWARE 
MRS. WALTER S. WILLIAMS, 
101 Rodman Road, Penny Hill, Wilmington. 
MRS. HOWARD GC. ELY, 
1204 West 10th St., Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MRS. CHARLES CARROLL HAK, 
2656 15th St., N.W., Washington. 
MISS LILLIAN CHENOWETH, 
1350 Meridian Place, N.W., Washington. 


FLORIDA 
MRS. E. M. BREVARD, 
319 N. Monroe St., Tallahassee. 
MRS. T. C. MAGUIRE, 
Zelle-Clair Villa, Plant City. 


GEORGIA 
MRS. JOHN S. ADAMS, 
Belleview Road, Dublin. 
MRS. WM. HARRISON HIGHTOWER, 
North Church St., Thomaston. 


HAWAII 


MRS. RICHARD QUINN, 
2171 Atherton Road, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
MRS. WILLIAM WESLEY BROTHERS, 
730 N. Garfield Ave., Pocatello. 
MRS. THOMAS F. WARNER, 
206 8th Ave., East, Twin Falls. 
ILLINOIS 
MRS. JACOB FREDRICH ZIMMERMAN, 
14819 Main St., Harvey 
MRS. THAYER KINGSLEY MORROW, 
215 Columbia Terrace, Peoria. 


INDIANA 
MRS. WM. H. SCHLOSSER, 
9 No. Forsythe St., Franklin. 
MRS. LaFAYETTE LeVAN PORTER, 
600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle. 
IOWA 
MRS. IMOGEN B. EMERY, 
731 Higley Bldg., Cedar Rapids. 
MRS. OTTO S. VON KROG, 
Eldora. 


KANSAS 
MRS. LOREN EDGAR REX 
310 E. Elm St., Wichita. 
MISS MARION ELEANOR SEELYE, 
1105 N. Buckeye Ave., Abilene. 
KENTUCKY 


MRS. “GEORGE HAWES, 
Maceo. 
LOUISIANA 
MRS. A. R. LACEY, 
1816 Irving Place, Shreveport. 
MRS. CHARLES M. FLOWER, 
1105 No. First St., Monroe. 
MAINE 
MRS. VICTOR ABBOT BINFORD, 
Roxbury. 
MRS. FRED C. MORGAN, 
326 Main St., Saco. 


MARYLAND 
MRS. WILBUR a BLAKESLEE, 
222 St. D d, Baltimore. 


MRS. MAUD HOLT MAULSBY. 
4503 Roland Avenue, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MRS. FRANK LEON NASON, 
10 Driftway, Scituate. 
MISS ETHEL LANE HERSEY, 
154 South St., Hingham. 


MICHIGAN 
MRS. WILLIAM CARL GEAGLEY, 
1115 So. Genesee Drive, Lansing 
MRS. OSMOND DORE HEAVENRICH, 
1149 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
MRS. LELAND STANFORD DUXBURY, 
1974 Kenwood Parkway, Minneapolis. 
MRS. CHARLES E. LEARNED, JR. 
937 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI 
MRS. WILLIAM KENNEDY HERRIN, JR. 
101 Cypress St., Clarksdale. 
MRS. HARRY C. OGDEN, 
Rosedale. 


MISSOURI 
MRS. HENRY CLAY CHILES, 
Lafayette Arms, Lexington. 
MRS. FRANCIS CHARLES BECKER, 
1712 Watson St., St. Charles. 


MONTANA 
MRS. A. J. RAHN, 
113 Hawthorne St., Lewistown. 
MRS. LEMUEL W. CROUCH. 
2701 Ist Ave., North, Great Falls. 


NEBRASKA 
MRS. REUBEN EDWARD KNIGHT. 
907 Cheyenne Ave., Alliance. 
MRS. GEORGE H. HOLDEMAN, 
305 College Ave., York. 


NEVADA 
MRS. ELMER M. 
624 Nixon Ave., Reno. 
MRS. FREDERICK H. SIBLEY, 
307 W. Sixth St., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MRS. CARL S. HOSKINS, 


Lisbon. 
MRS. MADELINE T. REYNOLDS, 


ver. 


NEW JERSEY 
MRS. J. WARREN PERKINS (Acting), 
17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange. 


NEW MEXICO 
MRS. ABRAHAM G. SHORTLE, 
815 West Copper Ave., Albuquerque. 
MRS. ROBERT K. BELL, 
Faywood. 
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NEW YORK 
MRS. WILLIAM HENRY CLAPP, 
Cohocton. 
MRS. ARTHUR W. ARNOLD, 
145 Prospect Park a Brooklyn. 


NORTH CAROLIN 
= NORFLEET DAVIS, 


Wilso 
MRS. CURTIS WAYNE SPENCER, 
514 Princess St., Wilmington. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
MRS. WALTER C. FAIT, 
Fingal. 
MRS. RAYMOND W. SHINNERS, 
607 6th Ave., N.W., Mandan. 
OHIO 
MRS. JOHN S. HEAUME, 


Hotel Heaume, Springfield. 
MRS. JAMES F. DONAHUE, 


2850 Chadbourne Road, Shaker Heights, Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA 
MRS. JESSE WILLIAM KAYSER, 
302 South 13th St., Chickasha. 
MRS. THOMAS CARSON, JR., 
300 North 4th St., Ponca City. 


OREGON 
MRS. BOONE GEORGE HARDING, 
828 Dakota Ave., Medford. 
MRS. GILBERT E. HOLT, 
225 River Drive, Pendleton. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MRS. HARPER DONELSON SHEPPARD, 
117 Frederick St., Hanover. 
MRS. IRA R. SPRINGER, 
Main and Spring Streets, Middletown. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, 
1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

MABEL R. CARLSON, 

P. O. Box 2137, Manila. 


RHODE ISLAND 
MRS. ARTHUR MILTON McCRILLIS, 
482 Lloyd Ave., Providence. 
MRS. EDWIN A. FARNELL, 
174 Highland St., Woonsocket. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
MRS. JOHN LOGAN MARSHALL, 
Clemson College. 
MRS. WM. SUTHERLAND ALLAN, 
5 Bennett St., Charleston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
MRS. JAMES BROOKS VAUGHN, 
Castlewood. 
MRS. MacDONALD TAYLOR GREENE, 
415 E. Sth Ave., Mitchell. 


TENNESSEE 
MRS. RUTLEDGE SMITH, 
Hermitage Highway, Nashville. 
MRS. JOHN DANIEL, 
2500 Belair Ave., Nashville. 


TEXAS 
MISS MARION D. MULLINS, 
1424 Cooper St., Ft. Worth. 
MRS. J. D. SANDEFER, 
2202 Hickory St., Abilene. 


UTAH 
MRS. W. E. FLEETWOOD, 


Provo. 
MRS. O. ALVIN PARMLEY, 
730 25th St., Ogden. 
VERMONT 
MRS. C. LESLIE WITHERELL, 
Shoreham. 
MRS. IRVIN G. CROSIER, 
4 Bullock St., Brattleboro. 
VIRGINIA 
MRS, ARTHUR ROWBOTHAM, 
Bedford Ave., Altavista. 
MISS CLAUDINE HUTTER, 
122 Harrison St., Lynchburg. 
WASHINGTON 
MRS. PELAGIUS M. WILLIAMS, 
2667 Park Drive. Bellingham. 
MRS. STARR SHERMAN, 
709 University St., Walla Walla. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. DAVID E. FRENCH, 
2126 Reid Avenue, Bluefield. 
MRS. WILSON H. S. WHITE, 
Shepherdstown. 
WISCONSIN 
MRS. HELEN C. KIMBERLY STUART, 
406 E. Wisconsin Ave., Neenah. 
MRS. WILLIAM H. CUDWORTH, 
2403 E. Bell Place, Mil 
WYOMING 
MRS. HUBERT WEBSTER, 
448 4th St., Rock Springs. 
MRS. WILBER K. MYLAR, 
118 E. Pershing Blvd., Cheyenne. 
CANAL ZONE 
M&S. EDWIN L. LUCE (Chapter Regent), 
Box 316. Balboa 
PUERTO RICO 
MRS. GEORGE A. STUCKERT (Chapter Regent), 
Box K, Puerta de Tierra, San Juan 
ITALY 
MISS JESSICA ALINE MORGAN (Chapter Regent), 
c/o Mrs. Katherine Smoot Tuccimei, 
Via Taro 39, Rome, Italy. 
GERMANY 
MRS. FRIEDRICH EICHBERG (Chapter Regent), 
3a Tiergarten Strasse, Berlin. 
CHINA 
= HOLLIS A. WILBUR, 
0. Box 924, Shanghai. 
Miss LILLIAN THOMASON, 
University of Shanghai, Shanghai. 
cu 


BA 
MRS. EDWARD G. HARRIS, 
712 S. Willow Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
MRS. ROLANDO A. MARTINEZ, 
Hotel Presidente, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
MRS. R. A. ROTHERMEL, 
8 Aldford House, Park Lane. London W. 1. 
MRS. VOLNEY ALLEN BRUNDAGE, 
1733 Newton St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
FRANCE 
MISS ADA HOWARD JOHNSON, 
Dresden Apt., Washington, D. C. 
MRS. HARLAN P. ROWE, 
“Littlebrook,"” Chamant par Sevlis, Oise. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY 
MRS. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR 
MRS. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK 


MRS. GRACE L. H. BROSSEAU 
MRS. LOWEL FLETCHER HOBART 
MRS. RUSSELL WILLIAM MAGNA 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914 
MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916 
MRS. WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, 1923 
MRS. JOHN CAMPBELL, 1926 

MRS. ELEANOR WASHINGTON HOWARD, 1927 
MRS. THOMAS KITE, 1927 


MRS. ALEXANDER ENNIS PATTON, 1931 
MRS. JOHN LAIDLAW BUEL, 1933 

MRS. HENRY BOURNE JOY, 1935 

MRS. HOWARD L. HODGKINS, 1935 


MRS. ALVIN VALENTINE LANE, 1936 
MRS. WILLIAM B. BURNEY. 1937 
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National Committees, 1937-1938 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


AMERICANISM 
APPROVED SCHOOLS 


CAROLINE E. HOLT SCHOLARSHIP 


CONSERVATION 
[AMERICAN INDIANS) ......... 


CONSTITUTION HALL MEMORY 
BOOK ... 

CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG. 

D. A. R. GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

D. A. R. MAGAZINE...... 


D. A. R. MANUAL FOR CITIZEN- 

D. A. R. MUSEUM 

D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN FUND 

ELLIS ISLAND 

FILING AND LENDING BUREAU 

GENEALOGICAL RECORDS . 

GIRL HOME MAKERS ..... 

HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS... 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


MEMORIAL CAROLINE SCOTT 
HARRISON LIAISON ..... 
MOTION PICTURE 


NATIONAL 


PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRESS RELATIONS 
RADIO 
REAL DAUGHTERS 


Mrs. Horace M. Jones, 215 Pelham Rd., Germantown, Pa. 
.Miss Katuarine Marruies, 255 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


_.Miss Rutu SHELDON, 1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mrs. Avery Turner, 1706 Polk St., Amarillo, Texas. 
Vice Chairman in Charge, Mrs. Richard Codman, Fair Oaks, Sacra- 
mento County, Calif. 


_. Mrs. G. L. H. Brosseau, 485 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Martin L. Sicmon, Monticello, Ark. 


_.Mrs. Raymonp G. Kimse tt, 8910 Cicero Ave., Niles Center, Ill. 


Mrs. Epcar F. Puryear, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 


_. Mrs. Wm. J. Warp, 58 Bellevue Ave., Summit, N. 


Mrs. Rosert J. REED, Memorial Continental Hail, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Josepu C. Forney, 85 Spencer Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Mrs. Smitru H. Sresstins, 590 East 19th’ St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Freperick G. Jonnson, 4036 Strong St., Riverside, Calif. 
Dr. JEAN STEPHENSON, The Conard, Washington, a Cc. 
Mrs. Lester S. DanteE.s, 58 Lowden Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 


_Mrs. G. Goopuue, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. C. 


Mrs. Racpnu E. Wisner, 3730 Carter Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


_. Under direction of Organizing Secretary General Mrs. Wituiam H. 


Poucn, 135 Central Park West, New York, N. Y., and Miss 
Deane Van Lanpincuam, 2010 The Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


_Mrs. Watter L. Tosey, Fountain Square Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mrs. Leon A. McIntire, 23 Georgian Road, Morristown, N. J 


Mrs. Sisson, Memorial Continental Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. U. 

Mrs. Lue Reynoips Spencer, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


_Mrs. Joserpu E. Pryor, 127 Whittredge Road, Summit, N. J. 
_.Mrs. Harry K. Daucuerty, 315 W. Main St., Grove City, Pa. 


Mrs. Jutian McCurry, Bradwell Hall, Athens, Ga. 


Mr. Georce Wuitney Wuirte, National Metropolitan Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


_..Mrs. Keyser Fry, 325 Douglass St., Reading, Pa. 

_...Mrs. Frank How .anp Parce.ts, 409 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
_. Mrs. Rosert J. Jounston, Humboldt, Iowa. 

_Mrs. ANNE FLetcuer Rut ence, Kaysville, Utah. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES 


ADVISORY . 

CREDENTIALS 

INSIGNIA 

Mrs. 
AUDITING 
FINANCE Mrs. 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. Mrs. 
Mrs. 


ART CRITICS 


Wm. A. Becker, 77 Prospect St., Summit, N. J. 

Jutius Y. Tatmapce, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Rosert J. Reen, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
..Miss Autne E. Sotomons, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


All questions on State and Chapter By-Laws which it is desired be checked or 
inspected for conflicts with National Rules should be sent to 


Mrs. John Trigg Moss, Parliamentarian, 
6017 Enright Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WITH OUR MODERN FACILITIES WE OBTAIN 
THE TRUE PERFECTION OF THE OLD CRAFTSMAN 


e |T has been said that the way to really know a 
man is to read what he writes. 


e IT is equally true that the way to determine the 


true character of an organization is to study the ap- 
pearance, as well as the content, of the printed 


matter which it distributes. 


JuDD & DETWEILER, INC. 


PRINTERS 
ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The National 
Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in the 
District of Columbia 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Opposite United States Treasury 
ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 


A. A. HOBHLING. ‘President, General Counsel 

and Trust Officer 


R. P. HOLLINGSWORTH. . .Assistant Trust Officer 
Assistant Trust Officer 
Assistant Cashier 


Columbia 8705 Established 1891 


GEORGE PLITT, Sr. 


Interior and Exterior House Painting, Paperhanging, 
Upholstering, Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, 
Window Shades, Window Laces 
Repairing and Storage of Rugs and Draperies 
2434 18th Street. Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VIRGINIA 


HOTEL GEORGE MASON 
In Old Alexandria, Virginia 


On the beautiful Mount Vernon Boulevard 


Immaculate rooms with Shower or Tub. Coffee Shop for 
quick service. Rs Dining room for leisurely dining. 
Sensible Prices. 


CHARLIE SLAGLE, Manager 


MAGAZINES 
NEEDED 


Our supply of March and June, 1937, 
MacazinEs is exhausted. We will appre- 
ciate it if those who do not wish to keep 
their copies will return them to this of- 
fice. The postage (6¢ for each) will be 
refunded. Send Macazines to 


Magazine Office 
Memorial Continental Hall 
Washington, D. C. 


Conn. 

Wis. 
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VIRGINIA 


Dromedary Gingerbread Miz 


“The recipe of George Washington’s Mother” 


How would you like to serve your family 
hot spicy gingerbread made from the 
private recipe of George Washington’s 
mother? 

You can—and you can be sure it will 
come out right. For Dromedary Ginger- 
bread Mix is based on the 200-year-old 
private recipe of Mary Ball Washington 
by special permission of the copyright 
owners, the Washington-Lewis Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Dromedary Gingerbread Mix brings 
you, all properly measured and mixed, 
every ingredient for making this most 
delicious of gingerbreads. All you do is 
just add water and pop your gingerbread 
into the oven. You cannot go wrong. 


We guarantee Dromedary Gingerbread 
Mix sure to come out right, sure to please, 


or your money back. Order Dromedary 
Gingerbread Mix today. 

If your grocer cannot as yet supply 
you, just send us the coupon below and 
we will mail you your gingerbread post- 
age prepaid for the regular retail price of 
25c a package; 4 for $1.00; or a case of 12 
packages for $2.75. 


The Hills Brothers Company, Dept. 18 
110 Washington Street, New York City 


Send me postpaid one package of Dromedary 
. Gingerbread Mix. I enclose 25c. 
(0 Send me postpaid 4 packaces of Dromedary 
Gingerbread Mix. I enclose $1.00. 
() Send me postpaid 1 case (12 packages) of Drome- 
: dary Gingerbread Mix. I enclose $2.75. 
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OHIO 


OHIO 


MAPLEWOOD | 
cUARDED 


THE OFFICIAL BRONZE 


TOWN MARKER 


Now Offered in Two Sizes: 
18 X 24” and 24 X 36” 
Please write for folder ‘’M” and our special 


low prices for tablets and grave markers 


Metalcrafts 


712-720 Reading Rd., Cincinnati, O. 


HISTORIC SITE MARKERS 


Bronze tablets for historic sites, memorial pur- 
poses, grave markers and the official D. A. R. 
markers. Special prices quoted to D. A. R. chap- 
ters. Prompt and efficient service. 


Write today for prices and your copy of 
our new 24-page illustrated catalog. 
No obligation, of course 


NEWMAN BROS., INC. 
666 W. Fourth St. CINCINNATI, Ohio 


NEW YORK 


OHIO 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 
(American and Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coat of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 


Publishers of the Quarterly “‘AMERICANA*’—lIllustrated 
One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 


Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in al) parts 
the United States 


OFFICIAL PRINTERS 
FOR OHIO D. A. R. 
Rosters + Constitutions + Publications 
Yearly Proceedings 


GREENFIELD PRINTING & PUB. CO. 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TRACE YOUR ANCESTRY 


Genealogies, local histories, and coats of arms are 
listed in our 185-page catalogue (No. 265), which 
will be sent for 10c in stamps. Write Dept. D. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
18 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


UTAH 


Preserve your D. A. R. Magazines for 
future reference in’ a handsome crush 
grain fabrikoid binder with silver titles 
and emblem. By special arrangement, 
order direct from 


THE GILMER BINDER 
228 Chancellor St., Phila., Pa. 
Price $2.00 each postpaid—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Aristocratic Knit Wear Tailored to your 
individual Specifications and 
Measurements 
INTERMOUNTAIN 
KNITTING MILLS 


1879 Washington Ave. Ogden, Utah 


(WATCH TOWER CHAPTER, BAR. 
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SEA BREEZES 


Throughout the Summer 


AIR CONDITIONED 
BEDROOMS 
RESTAURANTS 


LOBBIES 


Prevail At The 
Capital's Modern Hotel 


Single Rooms from $4 
Double Rooms from $6 
All with bath, of course 


Naturally Ventilated 
Bedrooms, if Preferred 


THE AIR CONDITIONED 


MAYFLOWER 
Washington, D. C. 


R. L. POLLIO, 
Manager 


— 


Perfection in Flowers Since 1889 


reeling 


In the Most 
Beautiful Way 


TO soften sorrow .. . to express 


felicitations . . . to cement friend- 
ship ...to say you’re sorry... 
to cheer the shut-in . . . to brighten 
up dark corners . . . God gave us 
flowers. 


SINCE 1889 the heartening mes- 
sage of Gude’s Flowers has been 
carried into every nook and corner 
of the civilized world. 


We are at your service for de- 
livery of flower orders ‘‘across 
the street or across the miles."’ 


Ss co. 


1212 F Street, N. W. Wash., D. C. 
Telephone—NaAtional 4276 


Member Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 
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